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There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of these 
plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in cello- 
phane to bring them to you at peak flavor . . . sanitary as 
can be. What’s more, they're just as nourishing as they are 
tasty and delicious. That’s because Swift’s. Premium Franks 
are made from a very special blend of real “@inner-quality” 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few packs on 
your next hike or hot dog roast, and for a special treat —ask 
mom to serve them for dinner tonight. The family will love 
‘em! Get Swift’s Premium Franks with all their natural 
goodness protected in the new handy cellophane pack. 
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NOW BETTER THAN EVER IN NEW CELLOPHANE PACK! 


e LISTEN TO ARCHIE ANDREWS on NBC 
SATURDAYS, 10:30 A. M. NEW YORK TIME 
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A Job for a Lifetime 


” 


““‘OALS in life (including how to choose a vocation)” ranked 
second among answers by high-schoolers to our “Jam Session” 
question on what a high school graduate should know. 

Some short-sighted people may say to themselves: “Everything 
important in“life — having a house, a car, my social standing, how 
soon I can marry — depends on my getting a well-paid job where I 
can move up fast. Therefore I’m going to forget about everything 
in high school but what will advance my career.” 

Well, of course you've got to think about the future. Of course 
you must plan for some kind of goal. There’s nothing more pitiful 
than a young person who has come to the end of his schooling with 
no definite skills, and no idea of what to do next. 

But high school isn’t just a trade school. First of all, high school 
is a place to live a well-rounded life —to master a few basic tools 


-that you'll need anywhere you go; to get an idea of what makes the 


wheels go round in human beings and in the world; and to sample a 
wide variety of new and valuable experiences. 

What can you really do in high school about your life-work prob- 
lem? First, make a serious estimate of your financial possibilities. 
Talk them over with your parents. Can you expect to go to college 
or professional school? Is your scholastic record good enough? What 
are your chances of scholarship aid and self help? Investigate junior 
colleges and technical institutes where you can live at home, and 
your state or municipal university. 

Second, whether it’s college or not, make a list of your personal 
assets and liabilities. What are you good at? What fields are you 
most interested in? Are you deft with your fingers? Can you handle 
figures accurately and quickly? Do you like to meet and talk with 
people? Do you read rapidly and retentively? Do you like to express 
yourself with words, colors, sounds, rhythm? Do you see the con- 
nections between the parts of a machine or the steps in an experi- 
ment? Find your two or three strongest and deepest bents, and pick 
your elective courses around them. 


Third, get all the advice you can. If your school has a vocational 
counsellor, talk your problems over with him often. Your principal, 
dean, or homeroom teacher will help you too. Ask them to give‘you 
some basic aptitude tests to help you understand your strong and 
weak points. Make a study of the occupational set-up of the nation 
and of your town. Read pamphlets on vocations and the vocational 
columns in Scholastic Magazines. Talk with competent business, 
trade, and professional people in your community. 


Don’t be ashamed of an unusual ambition. If you want to be an 
archeologist, or a beekeeper, or a housing manager, or an atomic 
engineer, or a Santa Claus at Macy’s, find out what it takes and start 
moving. Right now —for you — the ceiling’s unlimited. This isn’t a 
job for the short pull. It’s a job for a lifetime. And%it’s your life. 


Next week: Know Your Government 


OUR FRONT COVER: Maybe it’s the uni- by the way, is Pat Murphy, quarterback for 
form, but we don’t think sol Even_a foote Washington Irving H. S. (N.Y.C.) last year. 
ball star would have to have a smooth The girls gathered ‘round after the annval 
personality to win such attention. His name, game with North Tarrytown (N.Y.) H. S. 

—Photo by Dickey Meyer 
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Vhe Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 


PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 





Salt Pint 
Wh... smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by Ameanjca’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N.J., founded in 1896, 


*Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kahn,Inc. 
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. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y.— The 
Editors. 


Pa 


Would your Sports Editor tell me 
who was the greatest football player 
in history? How many touchdowns did 
he make, for whom did he play, and 
when? 

Duane Robinson 
Mt. Carmel, Ill. 


Most experts agree that Jim Thorpe 
was the greatest player ever to draw 
on a cleat. A full-blooded Indian, Jim 
made All-American at Carlisle College 
in 1911 and 1912. His record of scor- 
ing 198 points in 1912 still stands as 
the collegiate mark for scoring points 
against major teams.—Ed. . 


I thought the story, “Stolen Date,” 
(Senior Scholastic—Sept. 22) was 
pretty good. However, I want to know 
why, in all such stories or in columns 
of advice to teen-agers, the boys are 
always put on the spot in regard to 
necking. The writers always assume it’s 
the fellow who starts the trouble or 
makes a difficult situation out of some 
moonlight. Now I maintain that this 
isn’t so. A girl is just as often at fault. 
My buddies and I have had a discus- 
sion of this matter, and we'd like to 
know what the rest of the men in the 
country think, 

We think it’s time we took action 
against these writers who are making 
us the villains of teen-age litezature. 

“Red” McCullough 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


The housing shortage is still serious. 
Yet all the action we get from Congress 
is talk, talk, talk. It’s time we looked 
for a practical solution. 

Here’s an example of what I mean. 
Last year, at the height of the housing 
shortage, a group of high school 
students in Decatur, IIl., picked up tools 
and began to build houses. . These 
students were members of a building 
trades class in the Decatur High School. 
Their instructor drew up plans for a 
house, secured funds for materials from 





the local Board of Education, and put 


Say What e47-You Please! 


his students to work on a practical 
problem. The masonry, carpentry, 
plastering, and plumbing were all 
worked out by the students as part of 
their school work. This house went up 
in a hurry. It was speedily sold to a 
vet, and the class went to work on an- 
other house. 

Our country needs more projects 
such as this whereby students gain a 
real understanding of their future trades 
and benefit their communities at the 
same_time. 

Tony Capezio 
Chicago, Ill. 


I would like to ask the “clamorous 
poltergeist” who so highly recom- 
mended the new album of Alec Wilder 
octets (“Sharps and Flats”’— Sept. 22) 
where a Wilder enthusiast can purchase 
said album. 

Charlie Harris 
Boston, Mass. 


For anyone who’s as confused as our 
Letters Editor was when he received 
the above communication, let it be 
known that: a poltergeist is a noisy 
ghost; or a spirit assumed to be the 
explanation of rappings and other un- 
explained noises. In our last “Sharps 
and Flats” column, our record editor 
gave an enthusiastic rating (#++) 
to an album of Alec Wilder music. One 
of the sides in the album was titled 
“The Amorous Poltergeist.” Since our 
record editor does not sign his column 
(a protection in case he pans the wrong 
records), Charlie Harris is quite justi- 
fied in addressing him with a variation 
of Wilder’s amusing title. 

But to answer your question, Charlie: 
our “C. P.” advises that your local 
record dealer would probably be happy 
to order the album for you if he does 
not have it in stock. Otherwise, send 
your own order to Vox Records, 236 
West 55th Street, New York 19, New 
York. Enclose a check for $5.—Ed. 


I think your magazine is the most 
helpful and thoughtfully written pub- 
lication available to young people. 
Could we have an article on what to do 
about sororities and fraternities or other 
cliquish groups within a school? 

Martha Whorl 
Dallas, Texas 


You've been reading our brain waves, 
Martha. See Boy dates Girl in this 
issue. — Ed. 
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HERE are thousands of “square 
pegs” in the world. They're people 
whose personalities have rough 
edges. They've never learned how to 
make and keep friends, to be successful 
in school or on the job, to enjoy every- 
day living. 

On the other hand, there are just as 
many thousands of smoothly-finished 
people. Their well-rounded personali- 
ties help them fit into any situation. 
They’re the people who go places, do 
things, make friends, and make good. 

Which are you — “square” or 
“smooth”? 

The answer lies in two other ques- 
tions: What do other people think of 
you? And what do you think of your- 
self? The personality quizzes below will 
help you to answer those questions. If 
you have any of the “square” in you — 
most people do have some, in either 
small degree or large — turn these ques- 
tions into tips on how to smooth off the 
rough edges of your personality. 

Don’t try to score yourself on these 
quizzes. There’s no such thing as a 75% 
personality, or an 834% personality, or 
a 100% personality. Answer the ques- 
tions honestly. Check your answers 
against the key. Then reconsider your 
personality in the light of your answers. 
They'll help point the way to the plan- 
ing down and polishing up you must do. 


You and Your Friends 


How well do you get along with peo- 
ple your own age? Let’s see: 


1. At a party where you knew almost 
everyone, would you introduce yourself to 
the few strangers? Yes— No.— 

2. Would you prefer to work alone on 
a debate team speech, rather than split 
the research work with the other debaters? 

yep. Ne. 

8. If you “shine” on skates, do you try 
to steer the gang to the skating rink? Or 
to the pool if you’re a champion diver? 

Yes... No. 

4. During a discussion, do you post- 
pone voicing your objections to the speak- 
er’s opinions until he has finished speaking? 

Yes——- No—— 

5. Do you usually join in the laughter 
that greets someone’s account of a boner 
you once pulled? Yes—— No— 


Key: Is not necessarily true that a 
“Yes” answer is always the best answer. 
Here’s the key to what “Yes” indicates 
in each case above, But remember that 
each diagnosis is only an indication of 
a tendency. It’s not a verdict that you 
always exhibit this trait. 

(1) You're sociable and can over- 
come your impulse to stick with those 
you know well. (2) You lack the co- 
operative spirit. (3) You're a bit of a 
show-off, yes? (4) You're tactful and 
tolerant. (5) You've passed the stiffest 
test of your sense of humor. 


You and Your Family 
What sort of a contribution do you 
make to your home life? 


(1) Do you resent listening to a radio 
program chosen by any other member of 
the family? te No. 


(2) Do you frequently offer to shop for 
groceries, scrub the kitchen floor, wash the 
car, or act as “baby sitter’? Yes—_ No—~— 

(3) Do you accept from Mom, without 


SQUARE 





comment, these freshly-ironed shirts — or 
blouses—that appear in your dresser 
drawer every week? Te.— No... 
(4) Do you usually inquire about the 
state of Buddy’s sprained wrist, Mom’s 
headaches, or Dad’s rheumatism? 
Yes— No—— 
(5) If you’ve had a tough day at school 
or on the job, do you blow off steam in 
the face of the family, or grumble when 
Mom mentions some unfinished chore? 
Yes—— No— 





Key: Here’s what a “Yes” indicates 
in each case: 


(1) You lack respect for other peo- 
ple’s rights. (That’s a nice way of say- 
ing that you're S-e-I-f-i-s-h!) (2) You're 
mature; you willingly shoulder your 
share of the responsibility. (3) You're 
unappreciative. “Thank-you’s” are easy 
— and essential to a happy home life. 
(4) You're considerate; that’s one rea- 
son why they love you so. (5) You'd 
better start counting to ten! 


You and Your Job 


More people lose their jobs because 
of poor personality traits than because 
of lack of job knowledge. Do you. have 
what it takes to make good with your 
boss and your co-workers? 


(1) Would you rely completely on your 
first week on a new job to make a good 
impression? Yes—— No— 

(2) Would you object to taking orders 
from someone who used to work with you 
and has now been promoted above you? 

Yes—— No— 
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(8) If your boss went out of town, 
leaving you in charge of two co-workers, 
would you insist that they do their work 
as quickly and efficiently as usual? 


Yoo. No. 
(4) If you promised to finish a job by 
tomorrow morning, would you put in 


overtime to re-do it if someone else made 
a foolish mistake that cancelled out your 
first efforts? Teo No 

(5) If you felt that your job were a 
routine affair, would you grit your teeth 
and plough through it? Yes— No— 

Key: Here’s what your “Yes” indé- 
cates in each case: 


(1) You lack foresight and stick-to- 
it-iveness. Your attempt to make a good 
impression begins when you apply for 
an interview — and it never ends. (2) 
You resent authority, Otherwise you'd’ 
willingly follow the orders of any su- 
perior, no matter what job he held be- 
fore. (8) You can accept and carry 
through on responsibility; you know 
that no situation justifies your doing 
otherwise. (4) You're dependable; you 
don’t look for excuses for being a work- 
shirker. (5) You lack enthusiasm and 
ambition. No job is completely routine 
if the person holding it has the patience 
to explore its possibilities for learning, 
enjoying, and getting ahead. 


You and Older People 


Do you feel like a fish-out-of-water 
when you're with adults? Or can you 
relax, accept adults as human beings, 
and act like one yourself? 


(1) When your “elders” turn to a po- 
litical question which was discussed in 
social studies class, do you venture to 
voice your opinion? Yes—— No— 

(2) If you know nothing about their 
topic of conversation, do you fade out of 
the picture completely? Yes—— No— 

(8) If you went with your parents for 
a weekend visit to your uncle’s home, ex- 
pecting to find your 21-year-old cousin 








there, is your trip “ruined” if your cousin 
is out-of-town? Yes—_ No— 

(4) If your teacher outlines the method 
you should use for doing your homework, 
do you follow it, even though you think 
you know a better method? Yes——_ No—— 

(5) If elderly Mrs. Sniffle asks prying 
questions about your father’s business, do 
you turn your back on her and speak to 
someone else? Yas. NO. 


Key: Here’s what your “Yes” indt- 
cates in each case: 


(1) You’re properly self-confident. 
Why shouldn’t you be? You're well-ac- 
quainted with the subject. (2) You're 
passive when you should be alert. 
Here’s a chance to ask questions and 
learn something! (3) You find it difficult 
to adjust. Don’t let small disappoint- 


“ments get you down. (4) You accept 


authority. You probably also try your 
own method “on your own,” compare 
notes — and find you're wrong. That’s 
why you always give the teacher’s me- 


thod the benefit of the doubt. (5) 
You're rude, Couldn’t you have kept 
your poise and said, “I’m sorry, but my 
father would have to answer that ques- 
tion.” 


You and Yourself 


And how well do you get along with 
yourself? 


(1) Do you usually make your own de- 
cisions instead of “following the crowd”? 
Yes—— No— 

(2) If a friend breaks an appointment 
at the last minute, do you find another out- 
let for your time and energy? Yes—— No— 
(8) Do you usually follow through on 
budgets, study programs, advance plans 
for next weekend, or the weekend after 
that? Yes— No— 
(4) When a question about anything — 
people, places, politics—ocours to you, 
do you track down an answer through con- 
versation and reading? Yes— No— 


(5) Do you spend much time wishing _ 


you were someone else? Yes—— No— 


Key: Here’s what your “Yes” answers 
indicate in each case: 

(1) You’re independent. That’s the 
first step towards success, provided you 
don’t step on other’s toes. (2) You're 
self-reliant; you don’t waste time on 
self-pity. (3) You're a planner and a 
doer — a splendid combination. (4) 
You're curious, and you have the 
strength of your owm curiosity. You 
want to learn, and you will. (5) Nip 
that inferiority complex in the-bud. De- 
cide what sort of person you want to 
be — and then be yourself. What has 
that dreamy “someone else” got that you 
can’t have? 


Sum It Up 

There you are in faint outline. This 
is by no means a complete list of per- 
sonality traits. But if you answered hon- 
estly, and if you analyze carefully, 
you'll find the rough edges. 

Which angles of your personality 
need smoothing out? Your temper? Your 
sense of responsibility? Your self-confi- 
dence? Your understanding of others? 

Remember that the traits mentioned 
above aren’t confined to the headings 
under which they appear. A sense of 
humor is always an asset — at home and 
on the job, as well as in school, Unco- 
operativeness is always a hindrance, 
whether you're with babies, teen-agers, 
or grandparents. Good traits will never 
let you down, if you'll line them up 
into a smooth, well-rounded personality. 

You’re doing yourself a favor when 
you take on this personality-polishing 
job. True, when the results do gleam 
through, other people will find you 
better company. But you're mainly 
helping yourself. For it’s the smooth 
people who have all the fun, re- 
member? 
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Ww INNING the $7440 jackpot on the 
radio quiz program, Break the Bank, 
was easy! That's what we were told by 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Fowler, 70-year- 
old high school teachers who “broke the 
bank.” 

“Any high school student would be 
able to answer all of those questions,” 
Mr. Fowler said. “If you answered the 
first question, you won $10; the second 
question, $50; the third question, $100; 
and on up. We won the jackpot by an- 
swering all eight. Here are the ques- 
tions. See how many you can answer! 

“1. Who are these two Americans; 
Wizard of Menlo Park? The creator of 
the Tin Lizzie? 

“2. According to the Bible, who lived 
969 years? 

“8. What famous English queen 
— the program of her jubilee cele- 

ration when she was years oldP 
She reigned from 1837 to 1901. 

“4. What French journalist and 

tesman was French premier for the 
second time at the age of 76? He was 
known as “The Tiger.’ 

“5. ‘Uncle Joe’ was speaker of the 
House of Representatives at 75 and a 
member of the House of Representatives 
until 87. Who was he? 

“6. What world-famous naturalist and 
plant breeder from California died in 
1926? , 

“7. Who is the author of the poem 
‘Crossing the Bar’? 


“8. What American poet wrote ‘Over 
the Tea Cup’ and ‘The Wonderful One 
Hoss Shay’? His son was @ famous Su- 
preme Court Justice.” 

“On Break the Bank two people form 
a team and either one may answer the 
— Mrs. Fowler explained to us. 

ese questions were so simple that 
we answered in chorus.” 

“How did we happen to be on the 
program?” Mr. Fowler repeated our next 
question. “We were in the studio audi- 
ence when the master of ceremonies 
asked for two volunteers. We raised our 
hands.” 

“It must be difficult to think of an- 
swers quickly on a radio program,” we 
commented. 

“It is,” Mr. Fowler agreed, “particu- 
larly when the questioner is saying, 
‘You have four seconds.’ ” 

“This time we were both calm,” said 
Mrs. Fowler. “We concentrated on the 
answers. I wasn’t even conscious that 
the whole country might be listening.” 

“We've won smaller prizes on other 
programs.” Mr, Fowler showed as a card 
on which was mounted his first radio 
dollar, won on a program called Say It 
with Words. “Do you know which 
weighs more, a baby bear or a bare 
baby?” he asked. “That’s the question 
I missed the first time I was on a Pro- 
fessor Quiz program. The baby weighs 
more. But later I won 25 silver dollars 
on a Professor Quiz program.” 

“How did you happen to start taking 
part in quiz programs?” we asked. 

“We've always been interested in 
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knowledge,” Mr. Fowler said, “and we 
try to accomplish as much as possible 
with knowledge.” 

As we munched Mrs. Fowler's home- 
made cookies and sipped tea, we asked 
her, “What’s the hardest question you've 
answered on a quiz program?” 

“The hardest question was on a pro- 
gram called Dr. Funk,” Mrs. Fowler 
replied. “It was: What is the origin of 
the word ‘candidate’? The answer came 
to me suddenly. ‘Candidate’ — and 
‘candid’ —come from a Latin word 
meaning ‘white.’ In ancient Rome can- 
didates for public office dressed in white 
robes.” 

“The jackpot question on Noah Web- 
ster Says was my hardest question,” 
Mr. Fowler remarked. “I won $117 for 
knowing that the word ‘pelagic’ means 
‘ocean-like.’” ' 

Languages, mathematics, and history, 
we discovered, are Mr. Fowler's oor 
ing fields. Mrs. Fowler specializes in 
literature and history. At present both 
are teaching partially blind students in 
Central High School of Paterson, N. J. 

“Do you to take part in more 
quiz programs?” we asked our host and 
hostess. 

“Yes,” Mr. Fowler said with the 
twinkling eye of one who knows his 
facts. “But we'll never have better luck 
than this. ‘Breaking the Bank’ is the 
climax.” 





Now see how close you come to “break- 
ing the bank”! Here are the answers to 
the eight $7440 questions: 
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HEN Polly read the fashion adver- 
tisement, Everyone’s wearing the 
color bottle green, she thought, “Golly, 
if I want to be in style, I'd better buy 
something bottle green.” She didn’t stop 
to realize that the statement couldn't 
ibly be true. She let uerself be in- 
nced by a generalization that didn’t 
hold water. 

Polly could — the statement false 
by one example of a person who wasn’t 
wearing bottle green — herself! But some 
generalizations you'll find are trickier 
than this — they can’t be proved true or 
false. Here’s one: 





Jim went to the store with instruc- 
tions to buy some fruit. A sign over the 
bananas read: The best buy for your 
money! After Jim purchased the ba- 
nanas, he discovered that they were too 
ripe to eat. 

How would you prove that the buy 
was “best” or not? What is it compared 
to? Jim tripped on a generalization that 
was so vague it didn’t mean anything. 

When you hear anyone called a snob, 
bookworm, fascist, etc., look around for 
a false generalization before you believe 
it. Recently a newspaperman wrote that 
the movie The Farmer's Daughter was 
communistic. The movie is about a farm 
girl who runs for Congress and gets 
elected. The newspaperman claimed 
that since the girl’s opponent for Con- 
gress was a fascist, she must be a com- 
munist. That is his incorrect reasoning: 


1. These people (among others) dis- 
like fascism. 

2. These people are communists. 

8. Therefore, everyone who dislikes 
fascism is a communist. 

This would mean that President Tru- 
man, General Eisenhower, and prob- 
ably you, are all communists. It’s as 
silly as saying, incorrectly also: 

1. These people (among others) 
breathe. 

2. These people are Americans. 

8. Therefore, everyone who breathes 
is an American. 

Can you spot an untrue generalization 
that someone else has made? You'll find 
them in advertisements, newspapers, 
magazines, radio programs, books, and 
conversation. If you let a false general- 
ization slip by unrecognized, the laugh’s 
usually on you! 








ULES whistled softly. “Golly, but 
e) that’s a smooth-looking library,” he 
exclaimed under his breath. He was in 
his own school library, but the picture 
he was staring at was of the Annex to 
the Library of Congress in Washington. 

“Tt is,” agreed Miss Quinn, librarian, 
who had walked over when she heard 
his whistle. 

“T’ll bet you could find any informa- 
tion you wanted in that library,” Jules 
continued. 

“Well, if you can’t find what you 
want here,” Miss Quinn smiled, “it 
might be your fault, not the library’s. 
What’s your problem?” 

“Newspapers,” Jules said briefly. “My 
English teacher assigned a report on 
how to run a school paper.” 

“And where are you starting your 
investigation?” asked Miss Quinn. 

Jules waved his hand vaguely to- 
wards the far end of the library. “T 
have the name of one book Id like. 
I thought I'd just browse around a 
while until I hit the journalism section; 
then I'll hunt up that book.” 

“A straight line is always the shortest 
distance between two points. In the 
librarv that straight line should always 
start right here.” Miss Quinn tapped 
on the top of a wooden filing cabinet 
next to her desk. 

“This.” she said, “is the card cata- 
logue. It’s an index to every book in 
the librarv. In this catalogue there are 
three file cards for every book we own. 


You'll find an author card, a title card, * 


and a subject card. That is, you'll find 
them if you look for them properly — 
they’re arranged alphabetically. What's 
the title of the book you want?” 

“Umm—” Jules hesitated. “I can’t 
remember exactly. Something about 
school papers, I think.” 

“That’s a pretty thin clue,” said Miss 
Quinn. “What’s the name of the 
author?” 

“Uh—it began with an M.” 

Miss Quinn sighed. “Your best bet 
would be the subject card.” 

“Journalism — Journalism —” Jules 


mumbled, -as he thumbed the “J” 


ae 


a4 


drawer. “Say, I guess our library isn’t so 
bad, after all. At least a dozen books 
about journalism! Now where do I find 
them?” 

“I'm here to answer difficult ques- 
tions, my lazy young friend. That’s an 
easy one. You'll find the answer right 
on the cards. Notice that there’s a num- 
ber in the upper left-hand corner of 
each card. Know what it means?” 

“It has something to do with some- 
body’s system, doesn’t it?” 

Miss Quinn ignored Jules’ attempt at 
humor. “Melville Dewey, who organ- 
ized the Dewey Decimal System, gave 
us a way of classifying all non-fiction 
books. Fiction books are simply ar- 
ranged on their own shelves alpha- 
betically, according to authors. Study 
this wall chart, and you'll see how 
Dewey set up ten classifications, each 
one with a number of its own.” 


The wall chart looked like this: © 


000 — General Works (Library Science, 
Reference Books, Journalism) 

100 — Philosophy 

200 — Religion 

300 — Social Sciences (Economics, Com- 
merce, Education, etc.) 

400 — Languages 

500 — Natural Sciences (Chemistry, Bi- 
ology, etc.) 


600 — Useful Arts (Agriculture, Home’ 


Economics, Business, etc. ) 

700—Fine Arts (Music, Paintings, 
Sports, Hobbies, etc.) 

800—Literature 

900 — History, Geography, Biography, 
etc. ~ 

“But according to that chart,” Jules 
pointed out, “Journalism is under 000. 
Can't I go straight to the shelves where 
books of that number are kept?” 

“A book you wanted might be 
owned by the library, but might be 
out right now,” Miss Quinn answered. 
“You'd never know about that if you 
didn’t check the catalogue. And here’s 
another point: each of those ten classi- 
fications is broken down into many sub- 
divisions. You might find a sub-division 
—in an unlikely classification — that 
would contain books on journalism. Or 
perhaps a book on another topic would 
contain a few chapters on your subject. 
The subject cards in the card catalogue 
are your only clues to such informa- 
tion.” 

“Gee, I see what you mean,” said 
Jules, who had been thumbing through 
the “Journalism” cards in the “J” drawer. 





“Here’s the book I wanted. It’s called 
Journalism and the School Paper, and 
the number is 371.8.” 

“There, you see!” exclaimed Miss 
Quinn. “The Social Sciences are the 
800 classification. Education is in the 
870 sub-division. And school news- 
papers are in a sub-heading of that 
— 871.8. Note that on this card the 
number is followed by a letter — 
871.8-R. That’s the initial of the author, 
whose name is Reddick. This symbol 
— 371.8-R —is the book’s call number. 
It directs you to the shelves where the 
$71.8’s are arranged alphabetically.” 


Jules was still thumbing through the e 


catalogue. “This is fine,” he exclaimed. 
“Tl just copy the titles, authors’ names, 
and call numbers of all these books, 
and then track °em down.” 

“That’s a lot of extra work,” Miss 
Quinn told him. “Why not read the 
explanatory notes on each card? They 
give you a brief summary of the ma- 
terial in the book. Some of these books 
may discuss topics that won't interest 
you. Why bother with them?” 

“You win!” Jules agreed. “No point 
in overworking myself. Uh — oh. Here’s 
a card that’s just marked: SEE ALSO: 
Freedom of the Press, Newspapers, 
Periodicals. What does it mean?” 

“That’s a cross reference card,” said 
Miss Quinn. “It’s a reminder that there 
are other related topics under which 
you might find more material.” 

“Golly, this card catalogue does just 
about everything for you but sit up 
and bark, doesn’t it?” said Jules ad- 
miringly. 

“Just about everything,” Miss Quinn 
said with a smile. “Provided, of course, 
that you use your head along with it!” 





AND WE QUOTE 


Many people who wouldn’t dream 
of talking with their mouths full in- 
sist on talking with their heads 
empty.—The Pantograph, Wyan- 
dotte H. S., Kansas City, Kan. 

See. Yn 


If- you cannot win, make the 
one ahead break the record.—Keene 
Thrusts. 

* x * 


Sign in a Brooklyn restaurant: 


“What Foods These Morsels Be.” — 
PM. 
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OR ‘Yyoodness sake, are you stil] 
reading that history assignment? I 
polished it off in thirty minutes!” 

Have you ever been guilty of belit- 
tling a friend with such a statement? 
And did your friend come back at you 
with: “So what!” 

If he did, that scornful comeback 
robably made you examine your 
achievement” more closely. So what? 
Because you zipped through your as- 
signment, perhaps you did have an ex- 
tra half-hour that afternoon to play ball 
or listen to the radio. But also because 
you zipped through your assignment, 
perhaps you missed three questions, 
based on that assignment, in the mid- 
term history exam! 

There’s little point to reading quickly 
if you don’t absorb ideas. Some people 
can do both things at the same time 
with no difficulty. How? First they 
learned to absorb ideas quickly; then 
they_were able to speed up their read- 
ing. 


Quick on the Trigger 


One important factor in understand- 
ing is the ability to catch quickly the 
significance of an idea, and react to it. 
Read each of these simple statements 
quickly and only once. Without giving 
yourself a chance to think about each 
statement, check either True or False. 


I. 1. Children know as much as 
their parents. 

True__ False__ 

2. All people have equal intel- 

ligence. True__ False__ 

8. Democracy should offer 

equal opportunity to every- 


one. True__ False__ 
4. Farmers are happier than 
city-dwellers. 


True__ False__ 

5. Atomic energy can improve 
our living conditions. 

True__ False__ 


Here’s another test of your under- 
standing. Read this paragraph once; 
then choose the best title for it from 
the list that follows. 


II. Until the Post Office Depart- 
ment clamped down, this message 
was appearing in the personal col- 
umns of newspapers: “Last chance 
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to send your dollar to Post Office 
Box 106.” Just that and nothing 
more. Yet hundreds of trusting in- 
dividuals, having no remote idea of 
what the dollar was for, promptly 
mailed bills. And the man who in- 
serted the notice simply pocketed 
the money! 
1. The Work of the Post Office De- 
partment 
2. There’s One Born Every Minute 
8. Honesty Is the Best Policy. 


Every author has a plan when he 
writes a paragraph. But it’s not neces- 
sarily a one-two-three plan. There’s no 
rule of composition that says that a 
paragraph’s topic sentence must be the 
first one. Can you find the topic sen- 
tence —the one that states the main 
point of this paragraph? 


II. Anyone who has discussed 
American radio will have noticed 
how soon the topic leads to the 
subject of advertising (1). He will 
also remember the uselessness of 
the debate (2). The debaters will 
strongly insist that they do not like 
to listen to commercials (3). But 
how can they answer the all-im- 
portant fact that radio has to be 
financed in some way (4)? 


The Carryover Counts 


Train yourself to carry the main 
ideas from one paragraph to the next, 
to link them up and understand how 
they follow a logical line straight 
through the article or chapter you're 
reading. Can you find the topic sen- 
tence in the first paragraph, and then 
choose the one in the second para- 
graph that is its logical follow-up? 


IV. President Truman dealt with 
one of the oldest problems of gov- 
ernment in his address yesterday 
(1). Ancient as that problem is, it 
is of pressing concern today to all 
of us (2). This is the task of im- 
proving personnel in government 
service (3). It is a need that 
reaches from the top layers of 
Washington to the village (4). 


The President named the vari- 
ous groups which must have a part 
in helping to raise the level of 
government servants (5). He em- 
phasized that our colleges can 
make great contribution to this 
project (6). Princeton, where he 
spoke, founded in 1930 its School 
of Public and International Affairs 
(7). Other schools which per- 
formed essential services in win- 
ning the war are becoming aware 
of their peacetime duty of staffing 
government (8). 


A Way with Words 


You wouldn't try to drive a car, 
would you, without at least knowing the 
names of the mechanisms you had to 
handle? It’s just as pointless to try to 
understand an author's ideas without 
understanding his words. 

Often you can detect the general 
meaning of a word from other words in 
the senterice. That’s a good test of how 
closely you’re following the material, 
and how well you understand it. But 
immediately after you've “shot in the 
dark,” check with the dictionary. 

Try your hand at “word guesswork” 
by using the ideas in each sentence to 
figure out the meaning of the italicized 
words. 


V. 1. The captain was usually 
very irritable, so his sudden 
affability surprised me. 
Affability means: (a) excite- 
ment (b) anger (c) socia- 
bility 

2. * think it’s fine for people to 
be thrifty; but old Mr. Sniff 
is downright penurious. 
Penurious means: (a) ex- 
travagant (b) miserly (c) 
nasty 

8. The child obviously felt no 
compunction for having 
broken the doll. 
Compunction means: (a) 
unhappiness (b) joy (e) 
self-reproach 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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OLD on there, let’s not hit the 

roof. True, it was a shock to open 
that package from The Stevens Store. 
Instead of the camping set you or- 
dered, you received a rubber-stamping 
set! But you can set the whole thing 
straight with a letter. 

You can, if you'll count to ten and 
write a businesslike letter, not a hot- 
headed letter like this: 


Gentlemen: 

You certainly do not pay careful atten- 
tion to your mail orders. Can’t a large firm 
like yours hire more intelligent people to 
handle such matters? Don’t you know that 
you lose customers when you confuse their 
orders? 

I have no use for the item you sent me. 
What do you propose to do about this? 
Write me immediately. 


Joseph Peabody 


A difficult customer, Mr. Peabody. 
Not only difficult, but foolish. Can you 
see why? Make a list of all the faults 
you find in Mr. Peabody’s letter. In- 
clude your reasons for objecting to 
each point and, as you go along, re- 
write the letter. Then check your list 
and letter against ours: 


(1) The letter isn’t set up in good 
form. Mr. Peabody’s message is only 
a note. How can it be a business letter 
without a heading, an inside address, 
and a complimentary close? Here’s 
what Mr. Peabody should have written: 
523 Grapevine Street 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
September 30, 1947 

The Grand Store 

29 Broad Street 

Detroit, Michigan 


(2) The letter began with seven 
lines of angry ranting. No business firm 
likes to make mistakes. When errors 
do occur, every effort will be made to 
correct them. Capitalize on this fact by 
being polite, but firm. Don’t waste 
space blowing off steam; choose a direct 
approach: 


Gentlemen: 


This morning I received a package from 
your store. The package contained one 
Jiffy Stamping Set. 


(3) The letter neglected to give the 
facts necessary to trace the order. A 
complaint letter should not be a hit or 
miss proposition. The store won’t know 
what you're talking about unless you 
tell them this way: 

On September 17 I sent you an order 
for one Yippee Camping Set, No. 11-B. 


I enclosed my own check, drawn on the 
Carson National Bank, for $7.29. 


(4) The letter did not tell specif- 
ically what the customer wanted. What 
if Mr. Peabody still wants the camping 
set, and the store decides to send him 
a refund? On the other hand, suppose 
the camping set is sent and he has 
bought another one in the meantime? 
Avoid uncertainty by saying: 

I am mailing the rubber-stamp set back 
to you, Parcel Post Collect. If you still have 
Camping Set No. 11-B in stock, please 
send it to me. If you cannot make im- 
mediate delivery, please send me a refund. 


Yours very truly, 
Alan Clark 


Letter Perfect Contest 


Here’s how to cash in on your letter- 
writing talents. Try your hand at a 
letter in any; or all, of the following 
situations. Set up .your letter — or let- 
ters — neatly. Either type them or write 
them carefully in longhand. Mail them, 
not later than October 15, to: Letter 
Perfect Editor, Practical English, Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 East 42 Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. A prize of $1 will 
be awarded for the best letter in each 
situation. 

1. A month ago you ordered « brace- 
let by mail. It was to be a gift for your 
aunt, who lives in your town. You asked 
that it be mailed to her; you enclosed a 
money order. Since your aunt still 
hasn't received the bracelet, you've 
bought another gift. You want a refund 
from the Ace Jewelry Company. 

2. The ping pong set which your 
father ordered has arrived damaged. 
The set was advertised in the Speedy 
Mail Order Company’s Summer Cata- 
logue. You want another set, provided 
the company can send it within two 
weeks. 

3. You bought two sweaters at a 
local store and had them sent to your 
home. When the package arrived, you 
discovered that one was the wrong size. 
It’s inconvenient for you to return them 
in person, so you want the store to send 
for the package and deliver another 
sweater in the proper size. 























Business Education World 
“Miss Kluck is a marvelous secretary. 
She never makes any erasures.” 





HOW'S 
¢ THAT 
AGAIN! 


SAW this in a business letter: “With 
regards to . . .” Is it correct? It 
doesn’t sound right. 
Ira V., Boston, Mass. 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


Your instincts are good, Ira. It isn’t 
correct. It shuld read: with regard to 
or in regard to. 

6 o ° 


I never seem to get the difference 
between capital and capitol. Can you 
help me? 

J. V. S., Denver, Colo. 


I'll try. Capital means a number of 
things: a capital letter like A, or an 
accumulation of money, or a city like 
Washington, which is the capital of the 
United States. 

Capitol is something different. It 
means only one thing—a_ building. 
Washington is the capital of the United 
States. The Capitol (the building) is 
located in Washington. 

When we were having your troubjes 
in high school, some kind-hearted 
teacher gave us this advice: 

A building has a dome. Capitol is a 
building. Both dome and capitol have 
0's. 

It worked for us. We hope it does for 
you, too. 

e e - 

Is it wrong to write fall (the season) 

without a capital F? 


S. T., Richmond, Pa. 


There’s nothing wrong about writing 
fall without a capital F. All the seasons 
are written without being capitalized: 
winter, spring, summer, autumn, Yet 
the days of the week and the months 
of the year are all capitalized. Re- 
member that. 


What is the rule for capitalizing the 
words in titles of movies, books, etc.? 


J. B., San Diego, Calif. 


Capitalize all the important words, 
but do not capitalize conjunctions, ar- 
ticles or prepositions of less than five 
letters (of, the, and) when they come 
in the middle of the title: The Moon 
and Sixpence. 

You will find this rule violated very 
often in advertisements. Advertisements 
do not on all occasions obey the rules 
of capitalization. They sometimes cap- 
italize for special effects. But you're 
not writing advertisements— so the rule 
applies to you. 
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Watch Your Language! 


We agree now (don’t we?) that the subject of a sen- 
tence is in the nominative case. So you aren't going to 
write this: Him and me are coming to the game. 

From now on you're going to write it this way: He 
and I (nominative, subject) are coming to the game. 


As and Than 


Those two words, as and than, are confusing, particu- 
larly when they are followed by personal pronouns. Take 
a look at these sentences and decide which pronoun to 
use: 

1. Jack is taller than (I or me). 

2. Jack is as tall as (1 or me). 

Flipping a coin won’t help. Guessing is even less useful. 
Let’s use common sense“ and see what these sentences 
really mean. 

Jack is taller than I is a shortened way of saying Jack is 
taller than I am. Actually I is the subject of the verb am, 
which we don’t write or say because everyone understands 
it’s there. 

Now do you see why Jack is taller than me is incor- 
rect? Because when you write it that way, you are saying 
Jack is taller than me am! 

As presents the same problem as than, and the answer 
is the same: 

You are as tall as I (am tall). (Not me am tall!) 

Now let's see if you’ve gotten the point. Decide which 
of the words in parentheses will make the sentence cor- 
rect and underscore the correct word. Two points for 
each sentence. 

. (We, Us) boys won’t give in. 

2. When you come, (us, we) girls will be ready. 
8. Jack’s brother is taller than (he, him). 

4. My sisters are as smart as (they, them). 

5. She was just as happy as (we, us). 

6. You and (we, us) fellows can manage the team. 
7 

8 

9 

1 


—_ 


. Can you run as far as (I, me)? . 

. You can’t possibly be as tired as (she, her). 

. He thought no one was braver than (they, them). 
0. (Us, We) men must stick together. 


My score_____ 
Are You Spellbound? 


If you got a perfect score on last week’s spelling quiz, 
then your eye and your “pronunciator” are in pretty 
good shape. But this matter of what you see and what 
you say is so important in developing your spelling 
ability that we'll have to spend some time on it. 

The “eye” (what you see) involves many wonds and 
types of words, But for your “pronunciator” (what you 
say) here is a good rule to follow: , 

Pronounce what you see — no more, no less. 

This won't keep you out of trouble entirely, because 





pronunciation is a tricky thing — at times. But following 
that rule will help you avoid a great number of errors. 
For example: 


1. Don't add syllables or letters and — 


You Won't Write When You Should Write 
atheletics athletics 
umberella umbrella 
oncet once 


2. Don't leave out syllables or letters and — 

You Won't Write When You Should Write 
goverment government 
probaly probably 

8. Don't mispronounce and = 

You Won't Write When 
prespiration 
tradegy 


You Should Write 
"perspiration 

tragedy 

Now let's test your “pronunciator.” In each of the 
following groups of three words there is one word mis- 
spelled — either because a syllable or letter has been 
added or dropped or because of some form of mis- 
pronunciation. Find the misspelled word and spell it 
correctly. Two points for each word you get right. 


Correction 
1. balance account choclate 
2. amateur reconized decision 
8. burying drawring copies 
4. hunderd account owing 
5. southren truly argument 
6. written style pattren 
7. stomach excape until 
8. cough ache hinderance 
9. labratory _ hospital medicine 
10. coarse disasterous friend 
11. lightening weight usually 
12. straight preform immediately 
13. tempature nickel theory 
14. material clothes temperment 
15. sincerity authority barbarious 
My score 


What's the Usage? 


If you want to speak and write your age, there are 
certain errors in usage that you must get rid of. They 
mark you as childish and uneducated. Here are a few 
such errors. 

Don't Say 
I ain't going 
My balloon busted 
I busted my pencil 
She’s light-complected 
He hurt hisself 
I'll learn you 


You Should Say 
I'm not (am not) going 
My balloon burst 
I broke my pencil 
She’s light-complexioned 
He hurt himself 
I'll teach you 
(Continued on page 12) 





Now try this test. You should get a perfect score. If 
the sentence is correct, mark it C. If it is wrong, cross 
out the incorrect word and write above it the correct 
word. Two points each. 


__._ 1. _He tried to be hisself but failed. 


. That'll learn you a lesson. 


. Arabs are dark-complexioned people. 


2 
3 
—__. 4. In class I busted my ruler. 
5. He prided himself on his grades. 
6 


. Today the water main burst. 


~l 


. Ain’t that just like a woman? 


Go 


. Scandinavians are light-complected. 
—__. 9. “Live and learn.” That’s my motto. 
——_—10. I ain’t that kind of person. 


My score. 


Words to the Wise 


I. Can you find the synonym for each italicized word? 
Write the letter of the synonym in the blank space at 
left. Two points each. 


—_—. harass: (a) protect; (b) confuse; (c) vex. 
—___2. sundry: (a) various; (b) many; (c) small. 
—____3. rescind: (a) burn; (b) cancel; (c) order. 


—___4. remunerate: (a) list; (b) repay; (c) rate. 


ot 


inadvertent: (a) useless; (b) unavoidable; (ce) 
careless. 





—__6. expedite: (a) send; (b) hasten; (c) end. 
—_—7. fraudulent: (a) bad; (b) new; (c) dishonest. 


My score 


II. No two words are exactly alike. Below are three 
groups of synonyms, followed by definitions. Next to 
each definition, write the number of the word that 
matches it. Two points for each group you match cor- 
rectly. 

A. (1) cheerful (2) optimistic (3) vivacious 
—__(a) sure that things will work out for the best 


—____(b) ina happy state of mind 





_(c) ljght-hearted and lively 


B. (1) lazy (2) idle (3) sluggish 
—___(a) not active 
—____(b) slow-moving 


._____(c) not inclined to work 


C. (1) deny (2) contradict (3) refute 
——_—(a) to assert the contrary of a statement 
__ (b) to declare a statement to be untrue 


—___(c) to disprove a statement 


My score My total score. 


Name 





(Answers in Teacher Edition) 


It's Your CUT! 


Sharpen your wits and have a slice of synonyms. 
Somewhere in this puzzle there are nine “cutting” words. 
Here they are: " 

clip, slice, crop, slash, lance, chop, gash, shear, hews. 

Now see if you can fit them in and finish the puzzle. 
The answers are in the Teacher Edition of this issue. 
In next week's issue they'll appear on this page. 
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1. To cut off short. 
5. To cut with large scissors. 
10. “Where there’s life, there’s 


. To cut by mincing. 

A citizen of Rome. 

. Carmen is one. 

. What you never seem to 
have’ ink in (pl.). 

. Abbreviation for sforzando 

(Italian musical direction 
meaning accented). 


moto 


1. Swordsman. 

8. Superstitious people be- 
lieve in these. 

15. Comparative form of bad. 


uw 


16. To analyze the grammar 6 Cuts with an ax. 
of a pees yey “ 7. Sufficient quantity. 

17. Fats used In COOKINg, €8- § A measure of land (pl). 
pecially for puddings. 9. Th ind 

18. Symbol for sodium. + ee 

19. Abbreviation for morning. 12. Latin word, now used in 

21. Abbreviation for General law, meaning thing. 
Staff. 14. Official stamp. 

22. To cut with sweeping 20. Crazy (this never means 
strokes. angry ). 


24. Dictionary abbreviation 22. Gold or silver coin; not 
for Spanish. paper money. 
25. —, re, me, fa. 23. To fly upward. 
26. Abbreviation for Library 94 Today I 
of Congress. terday I smote. 
28. Highest points; tops. 26. To pierce a boil. 


81. “Say it » Virginia 57 your Dad may like to 


> yes- 








Dare.” . 
84. Cut into thin pieces or smoke this. 
layers. 28. Small, poisonous snake, 
35. “Home on the » 29. Te snip off. 
36. Felt sorry for. 30. To ooze. 
38. Shoo! 32. To cut deeply. 
39. Looks cautiously through 33. Traps. 
a crevice, 87. Doctor of Science (abbre- 


40. Belonging to a girl. . viation ). 
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Adding up the 


HERE’S no advantage to being an 

emptyhead. An emptyhead who’s 
fun may sneak by. But the fellow or 
gal who’s fun-plus is tops! 

How to get the plus? Be able to talk 
about many subjects. If you cultivate 
wide interests, you'll be able to pep up 
a fizzling conversation by saying, “Did 
you know that the U. N. might patrol 
the world by a space ship stationed on 
the moon? I read in Collier's that it 
might happen in our generation.” 

Keep on the lookout for information 
—on the World Series, the Marshall 
Plan, jet planes, F.M. radio stations, 
etc. If your information is up-to-date, 
you won't be caught remarking that 
Gromyko is a kind of gum drop or 
that Bikini is the name of a soft drink! 

Here’s where magazines come in 
handy. Dozens of weekly and monthly 
magazines give you up-to-date infor- 
mation on almost any subjects you can 
think of. 

Some of the popular weeklies are 
Life, Look, Collier’s, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, etc. 


Sports and Politics 


The Saturday Evening Post carries 
both stories and articles. Most of its 
articles concern politics and other 
timely topics. Have you ever climbed a 
mountain or wished you could climb 
one? A recent issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post has an article that tells 
some of the thrills of the sport. In 
another issue you can read about a 
Japanese whaling fleet that Gen. Mac- 
Arthur sent out to get whales as food 
for the islanders. 

Have you ever thought that a teen- 
age. night club, run by teen-agers, 
would be a good idea in your town? 
A recent issue of Collier’s had a story 
of such a club in Rochester, N. Y. 
Collier's also runs both stories and 
articles. 

Do you ever look. at Look? Both 
Life and Look present articles through 
pictures. Life discusses such news- 
worthy topics as Puerto Rican immi- 
grants to the U. S., the possibility of 
General Eisenhower’s running for pres- 
ident, and pitcher-of-the-year Ewell 
Blackwell of the Cincinnati Reds. 

In a recent issue of Look there were 
articles about circus clowns; Harold 
Stassen, candidate for president in ’48; 
and movie star Clark Gable. Most of 
the articles in Look are about people. 

Weeklies and monthlies are called 
“popular” magazines if they have cir- 
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culations well over a million copies for 
each issue. What seems to make them 
popular is that they run stories and 
also brief, easily-read articles. 

Some of the popular monthlies are 
American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, Red- 
book, Woman’s Home Companion, etc. 
Can you tell a funny story so that it 
brings laughs? The article “How to 
Tell a Joke” in a recent issue of Amer- 
ican Magazine gives some useful hints. 
Articles in Cosmopolitan and Redbook 
Magazine deal with personalities, such 
as movie producer Mike Curtiz. The 
one or two articles in Woman's Home 
Companion relate to the family. 

What about the pocket-sized month- 
lies such as Reader's Digest and Coro- 
net? These take up briefly any subject 
from hypnosis to “What to do at a base- 
ball game.” Some of the articles are 
“digests” of articles in other magazines. 

Two monthlies with a smaller reader- 
ship than the “popular” magazines are 
The Atlantic and Harpers Magazine. 
These magazines are more literary than 
the popular magazines and contain more 
articles than stories. Most of their ar- 
ticles present opinions of well-known 
persons. 


Choose Your Topic 


If you have a hobby or special in- 
terest, there’s probably a magazine 
about it. There are magazines about 
band leaders and music — Metronome 
and Down Beat. Want to look smarter 
and smoother? Look at fashions in 
Seventeen and Mademoiselle. Are you 
interested in science? There’s Science 
Illustrated, Popular Mechanics, and 
Popular Science, to name a few. 

There are magazines on travel (Holi- 
day, National Geographic Magazine); 
on health (Hygeia); on stamps 


Saturday Review of Literature 
“These magazine articles on the 
atomic bomb make me nervous.” 


(Stamps, Scott’s Monthly Journal, etc.); 
on English (Practical English). Pho- 
tography, acting, art, business, finances 
—there are magazines on these topics, 
too. There are even magazines about 
magazines! 


Keep Posted 


If you're alert, you know what's 
going on in your country and in the 
world. You’ve a wide choice of weekly 
“news magazines” to keep you posted 
— Time, Newsweek, U. S. News and 
(specifically for teen-agers) Senior 
Scholastic, World Week, American Ob- 
server, Our Times, etc. All of these 
news magazines summarize political 
events. Some also cover the news of 
well-known people, art, science, thea- 
ter, radio, sports, music, business, 
movies, and books. 

Suppose you want to pick out the 
important events of this week’s news. 
You might thumb through seven fat 
newspapers. But one medium-sized 
news magazine does the work for you. 

Like newspapers, news magazines are 
expected to keep opinions out of their 
néws writeups. If you're looking for 
opinions about current affairs, you'll 
find them in “news opinion magazines” 
such as The Nation and New Republic. 

Keeping up-to-date in 1947 is a big 
challenge. Take advantage of all the 
information you can gather from peo- 
ple, school, newspapers, books, and 
magazines. Being well-informed pays 
off in a more interesting and exciting 
life. 

This is the third article in a series on 
“How to Choose Magazines.” Next 
week: From the Editor’s Desk. 
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MAGAZINE stands are so full these 


days that there aren’t enough dimes 
and quarters in most pocketbooks to 
cover the crop. Here we’ve skimmed off 
some of the “cream” of good reading 
in recent issues. Help yourself! 


Fountain of Youth 
By Ted Shane 
Collier's, September 6, 1947 


The “Fountain of Youth” discussed 
in this mouth-watering article is Hicks’ 
Soda Bar on Fifth Avenue in New 
York City. Hicks’ has become so fa- 
mous for its high calorie concoctidns 
that New York society and visiting 
Hollywood stars are frequent cus- 
tomers. Aside from this, Hicks’ is very 
much like any Main Street soda foun- 
tain — only more so. 

Some of the specialities of the house 
at Hicks’ are: the Green-Eyed Mon- 
ster Split (pistachio and vanilla ice 
cream, garnished with whipped cream 
and all the fixin’s); The Atomic Sun- 
dae (four scoops of ice cream drenched 
in crushed cherries and pineapple, 
butterscotch, cream, and _ chocolate 
sprinkles); and the Sambee (this be- 
gins as plain orange juice and ends 
as a masterpiece after the addition of 
ice cream and fresh fruit — pineapple, 
peaches, berries, apples, ete.). 

How did all this sundae and soda 
business get its start? Well, back in 
1888 or °39 a Philadelphian started 
a fad for a new drink by dropping 
some lemon squirt into seltzer water. 





But it took nearly forty years for the 
ice cream to meet the soda water. That 
happened in Philadelphia in 1874 
when a soda vendor at a fair ran out 
of sweet cream. (In that day sodas 
consisted of cream, flavored syrup, and 
carbonated water.) The enterprising 
soda vendor bought some ice cream 
next door, tossed it into the drink, and 
made the first ice cream soda! 

The first sundae happened just as 
casually. A soda man, finding himself 
out of carbonated water, poured the 
syrup over the ice creamt and served 
it “dry.” Since it happened on a Sun- 
day, what else could he name it? 


Foreign Agents 
United Nations World, September, 1947 


Dial Republic 8200 in Washington 
and ask for Extension 1188. “Foreign 
Agents,” the answering voice will say. 

Ask for the identity of Number 365. 
You'll be told it is Major General Wil- 
liam J. Donovan, wartime head of 
the Office of Strategic Services. And 
Number 259? That’s former U. S. 
Attorney General Homer S. Cummings. 
Another “foreign agent” is John Wil- 
liam Davis, former American ambas- 
sador to Great Britain, Democratic 
nominee candidate for president in 
1924. 

These distinguished Americans have 
not turned spy for foreign nations. 
These men are listed as “foreign agents” 
because their law firms include foreign 
governments among their clients. Rep. 
8200, Ext. 1188 is the number of the 
Department of Justice’s Foreign Agents 
Registration Section. All firms and in- 
dividuals who do work for non-Ameri- 
can governments, trade firms, or other 
organizations must register with that 
office. 


Wales—Stronghold of Ancient Britons 
By Sydney A. Clark 
Travel, August, 1947 


Llanfairpwllgwynkyllgogercychwynr- 


ndrobwilllandysilogogogoch. That’s not 
a misprint — just the name of a Welsh 


MAGAZINE 


Roundup 


village. Luckily, Welshmen have easier 
names than their towns. In some places, 
for instance, more than two-thirds of 
the people are named Jones, Williams, 
or Roberts. 

Welshmen believe they are the “first 
and real Britons” (the English being 
merely recent invaders of the British 
Isles). And the Welsh have such zeal 
for culture that in many towns the chief 
social life is studying philosophy, sci- 
ence, and the classics at evening classes. 

Like Caesar’s Gaul, “all Wales is di- 
vided into three parts.” Inthe south are 
the great coal mines and the largest 
population. Tourists prefer the castles 
and scenery of north and central Wales, 
with their mountains and lovely river 
valleys. But tourists seldom find places 
like Bethesda, which turns out roofing 
slates “more enduring than granite. 
Slates fashioned in Roman Wales are 
still as sound as those made yesterday.” 


Lasting Peace in Our Time 
By Trygve Lie 
The Rotarian, September, 1947 


We can achieve enduring peace in 
our time, says Mr. Lie — Secretary Gen- 
eral of U. N. —if we will accept two 
ideas: (1) that lasting peace is our 
demand, not merely a dream or a far- 
away goal; (2) that every international 
problem can be solved peacefully, and 
that none can be solved by war. , 

We cannot be satisfied with merely a 
holiday from war. Our weapons of de- 
struction are becoming more and more 
terrifying; another war might wipe out 
the human race. In view of these facts, 
no sane person can do less than be- 
lieve in, demand, and work for lasting 
peace. 

No country can keep its people well- 
fed, well-clothed, and well-housed un- 
less all its resources and energies are 
used towards that end. Yet today na- 
tions are concentrating on armaments 
because they feel insecure. This is partly 
because we have gotten into the habit 
of having wars; we accept them as 
inevitable. Governments cannot be ex- 
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pected to disarm unless they are backed 
wholeheartedly by people who refuse 
to accept the thought of another war. 

The surest way to prove our sincere 
desire for peace is to submit interna- 
tional problems to the U. N., and abide 
by its decisions. 

In addition to thinking in terms of 
peace rather than war, we must tackle 
other problems. Our time and energies 
might well go into answering these ques- 
tions; When are all people going to 
have the benefit of proper education, 
food, and health measures? When are 
we going to harness atomic power for 
peacetime uses? 


If | Were Seventeen 
By Helen Gahagan Douglas 
The American Magazine, Sept., 1947 


If she were seventeen, Helen Ga- 
hagan Douglas, California Congress- 
woman, would try to keep from being 
“nearsighted.” By that she means think- 
ing too much about her own personal 
problems. 

When she was seventeen, Mrs. Doug- 
las thought the whole world was against 
her. “No one understood me. I was 
expected to concern myself with foolish 
studies in school, when the only thing 
that mattered was my art. I was going 
to be a great actress.” 

She found that she took herself too 
seriously and that hard work and a 
sense of humor helped her to see life as 
it is. 

Develop an interest, she advises. 
Learn to do something well and be a 
richer, happier person. Stop being an 
onlooker or a pessimist. 

Inform yourself on how democracy 
works. Know who your local, state, and 
national representatives are and what 
they are doing. What problems do they 
face on housing, education, public 


health, and prices? The decisions they. 


make on these problems affect you. 

Work to overcome the obstacles in 
your path. There are always obstacles. 
“If this were not so, there would be no 
real fun in being 17 — or even in being 
alive.” 


Look What They’re Doing to Your Job 
By William S. Dutton 
The Saturday Eve. Post, Aug. 30, 1947 


Joe Evans, war veteran, is a shift 
worker in a chemical plant near Balti- 
more. The plant runs seven days a 
week and twenty-four hours a day. Joe 
spends seven days out of every mes 
eight working on the night shift — 11 
p.m to 7 a.m. Joe eats his breakfast 
when his wife and little girl eat their 
dinner. He eats dinner when they are 
eating breakfast. 

Like Joe, many of us are going to get 
used to the night shift in the next ten 


years, More and more round-the-clock 
factory production is the forecast. 

Why? 

1. Costs must be cut so that prices 
may be cut, too. (Consumers demand 
this. ) 

2. High wages must be kept high. 
(Labor demands this. ) 

3. The war must be paid for — in 
high taxes. 

4. Unless we learn how to make more 
goods per worker in our factories, the 
supply of workers in 1960 may not be 
large enough to produce all the goods 
we will need at that time. 

To meet these needs, industry is 
planning machine outputs per worker 
that will make the records of World War 
II look like kindergarten stuff. There 
will be push-button-type factories, fully 
mechanized, that will almost run them- 
selves. They will be set up in the open 
—without buildings — and with weather- 
proofed machinery. There will be less 
hard physical labor and more skill and 


headwork required of workers. 


Strange New Uses of Sound 
By Harland Manchester 
The Atlantic Monthly, September, 1947 


Sound is the result of vibrations in 
the air. 

The human ear cannot hear sounds 
caused by vibrations much faster than 
16,000 times a second. But machines 
are now turning out “sounds” which vi- 
brate as fast as 12,000,000 times a sec- 
ond. This “silent sound” can kill bac- 
teria, destroy body tissue, homogenize 
milk, locate submarines, paralyze rab- 
bits, and perform other amazing feats. 

A portable sound-echo device has 
been developed to warn blind people 
of obstacles in their path. 

Industry is using “super-sound” to 
find cracks in ship propeller shafts and 
other huge poe Fm parts. Properly- 
made parts throw back a certain 
of “echo” when bombarded by the ultra- 
speed sound waves. This echo can be 
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turned into audible sound. “Sour notes” 
point to a flaw and show its exact po- 
sition. 

Sound engineers may soon use sound 
waves as knifeless surgery on the human 
brain, and for clearing fog above air- 
ports by turning it into rain. 


The Classics Hit the Road 
By Duncan Scott 
New Republic, August 25, 1947 


How would you like several sym- 
hony recordings mixed in with jazz, 
lues, and re-bop records that stock 
juke boxes? That’s what Benjamin Swa- 
lin would do if he could. Mr. Swalin 
is the conductor of the North Carolina 
Symphony Orchestra; and it’s his firm 
conviction that anyone can enjoy sym- 
phonic music if given enough oppor- 
tunity to hear it. 

On the basis of that conviction, he 
founded the North Carolina Symphony 
fifteen years ago. Truly a people’s or- 
chestra, the group includes aacuae 
businessmen, high school students, mu- 
sic teachers, veterans, a preacher, and 
a former railroad fireman. From the very 
beginning the orchestra has traveled 
throughout the’ state, bringing _ Bach, 
Beethoven, and Brahms to North Caro- 
linians on their home ground. The same 
rounds of applause have followed the 
concerts in tiny towns and large cities. 

Admission to evening concerts is $1. 
Young people’s concerts, given at 
schools in the afternoon, are free. Spe- 
cial programs are devised for these con- 
certs. Background material on the pro- 
grams is sent to teachers in advance 
so that young audiences— many of 
whom have never before heard a sym- 
phony orchestra — will know what to 
expect. Swalin keeps a sharp eye on 
young talent, holding auditions for mu- 
sic students at nearly every school. 

The North Carolina Symphony is the 
first of its kind in this country, and 
the first to receive money from a state 
legislature for its support. 
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IS MOUNT EISENHOWER, THE MOUNTAIN NAMED 
TO HONOR OUR GREAT GENERAL ? 















M HOW LARGE ARE THE SMOKE LETTERS ‘e 
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MOUNT EISENHOWER, NAMED FOR 
OUP GREAT GENERAL BY THE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, /s ABOUT 
HALF WAY BETWEEN BANFF AND 
LAKE LOU/SE /N ALBERTA, CANADA. 
41TS ALT/TUDE /S 9,000 F7. 


‘TS PEAKS ROUGHLY 











COMPLETELY REFINED WHITE SUGAR MADE 
FROM SUGAR BEETS CONTAINS THE SAME 
AMOUNT OF SWEETNESS (SUCROSE) AS THE 
COMPLETELY REFINED WHITE SUGAR MADE 
we SUGAR CANE. BOTH SUGARS ARE 







IDENTICAL CHEMICALLY. 
ALL BROWN SUGAR ON THE 

Se Lniex ET EXCEPT MAPLE SUGAR 
1S CANE SUGAR. 4 

LOU/SIANA_ | PROCESSING THE JUICE 
LEADS IN THE | OF BEETS DOES NOT 


PRODUCTION —| YIELD A PALATABLE 








THE SKYWRITER MAKES SMOKE LETTERS THAT 
ARE A MILE HIGH. THE MESSAGE MAY BE ABOUT 
12 MILES LONG. A SPECIALLY EQUIPPED PLANE 
GIVES OFF A HEAVY SMOKE COMPOUNDED OF A 
SECRET FORMULA OF OiL, CHEMICALS, AND GAS. 
THIS SMOKE /S FORCED "INTO THE EXHAUST 

PIPE FOR SKYWRITING WHEN THE PILOT 
PU ss A a IN THE COCKPIT. 








THE PILOT FOLLOWS AN 
EXAET DIAGRAM OF THE 
PARTICULAR MESSAGE. /T 1S 
UPSIDE DOWN AND BACKWARDS 
BUT APPEARS CORRECTLY 
TO OBSERVERS WHO V/EW 
/T FROM BELOW. /F THE 
WINDS PERMIT, /T MAY 
REMAIN INTACT FOR AS 

Im LONG AS 3O M/NUTES / 























BROWN SUGAR. 
ABOUT 4 OF THE WHITE 
SUGAR USED IN THE U.S. 

/S MADE FROM BEETS. 

















"| THE SUGAR BEET /S WHITE: 
22 OF OUR STATES ARE 
PRODUCING SUGAR BEETS. 











































WANDERING ALBATROSS. 
G~ WITH LONG WINGS OF NARROW 

WIDTH, IT 1S BEAUTIFUL IN FLIGHT. 
/T 1S THE LARGEST OF ALL FLYING BIRDS. 


> BY COLERIDGE RELATES HOW AN ALBATROSS 
FOLLOWS A SHIP FOR DAYS. 


UNESCO HAS. SELECTED HAITIAN AREA FOR A 
MASS EDUCATION EXPERIMENT. TEACHERS» 
-DOCTORS,AND OTHER EXPERTS ARE ASSIGNED 
70 THE PROJECT. IN RURAL HAITI THEY WILL FIND 
4,000,000 /NHABITANTS CJ 
LIVING IN A STRANGE 
PRIMITIVE MANNER, ‘ae 
ALTHOUGH HAITI /S Buriat 

4 HOURS BY AIRPLANE 
FROM MIAMI, FLORIDA. 
















HAITI! } DOMINICAN 
4 REPUBLIC 




























/T 1S CONSIDERED TO BE AN 
OMEN OF GOOD LUCK AS 









/T FOLLOWS A SHIP. 
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law allows.” Then, to hide his doubts, 
Sam whooped it up in his column. For 
Sam was a sentimentalist to whom 
sports were essentially games, not big 
business; they were games played by 
men, and Sam liked to believe that a 
little man could sometimes have enough 
of a thing called “heart” to make up 
for what he lacked in brawn. That was 
Sam’s belief, and he sold it to Willys 
Jackson. It happened that they were 
both pint-sized men. 

In the summer of 1941, the Hawks 
signed Willys Jackson and sent him to 
their Southern Association farm. Before 
his selective service number came up, 
he pitched three games, winning two. 
After that, the only write-ups _Willys 
Jackson got were in mimeographed 
camp newspapers. He burned down 
everything he met in the service outfits, 
but the going wasn’t professional. It was 
a hybrid game they got from crossing the 
sand lot with the majors. In Manila, for 
instance, the Base X Blues had World 
Series veterans teamed with guys who 
had never managed to get beyond util- 
ity outfielder for Chattanooga — or some 


By Robert Gibbons 


Could Billy the Jeep make the 


Big Leagues when he was so short on brawn? 


IT BEGAN as long ago as 

the first part of last year 

and as far away as Rizal 

Stadium in Manila. It be- 
gan when the USO All-Stars, in the 
course of their Pacific tour, came to 
Manila and played a five-game series 
with the Base X Blues. It began when 
big-leaguer Ed Rankin said to Willys 
Jackson — 

But before that, there had been a 
war, and before the war, Willys Jackson 
had pitched ball in the industrial 
leagues of Vulcan City. There they 
ranked him with the game’s great right- 
handers even before he was out of high 
school. Home-towners are that way. 
“Little Billy,” they called him. “That’s 
my little man,” they said. “That’s my 
boy.” Even when he couldn't finish a 
game he got the kind of hand that fans 
give a favorite. But most of the time 
he finished his games, and most of the 
time he won them. They said in Vulcan 
City that he was booked for the majors; 
you couldn’t keep him out with a locked 
gate. 

But Sam Chester, who had edited 
sports through more years than Willys 
Jackson had lived, shook his head and 
said to himself, “He’s mighty small for 
the Big Leagues. He’d need an arm 
like leather and more heart than the 
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cow college in Texas. Willys Jackson — 
or Jeep, as he had come to be called — 
played second base and Marc Nettles 
played short, when not taking their 
respective turns on the rubber. And 
though for four years the game of base- 
ball had eddied in the swollen current 
of war, Billy the Jeep still played the 
game as he thought Sam Chester of the 
News might like to see it played. That 
was as it should have been — for if so 
enduring a quality as heart cannot last 
four years, what can? 

A romanticist who clings to such 
things must have his heroes, near and 
far. Willys Jackson had them. Near was 
Marc Nettles, who had given him the 
name “Jeep.” Marc was an old cam- 
paigner — five years with the Hawks 
before he got into the Army. He was 
a bony, sun-hardened, even-tempered 
man who believed no fairy tales about 
the sporting world. “Nahhh, Jeep boy. 
You'll find out; you'll learn. In the 
majors they cut out your heart to make 
a dollar. Why don’tcha go back home 
and play ball for fun, son? It’s no good 
for a living.” 

This cynicism from so near an idol 
did nothing but strengthen Jeep’s faith. 
He listened and laughed, taking it in 
the way a kid brother takes the worldly 
wisdom of an elder. He said, “You're 
going back to the Hawks, aren’t you, 
Mare?” 

To this stock question Marc Nettles 
had a stock reply: “Sure, Jeep. But I’m 

















in a rut. All I know is ball playin’.” 

Jeep, the believer, laughed. Great 
kidder, old Marc was. 

Meanwhile, a far idol drew near. 

There had been a time in Wiliys Jack- 
son’s life when his greatest heroes of 
baseball were hitters, not pitchers. It 
was in those days that Ed Rankin had 
first become a bright name, and in 
those days — when the diamond was an 
empty lot behind the Dixie Produce 
Company’s warehouse —a boy going to 
bat said to himself, “I’m Babe Ruth,” 
or “I’m Lou Gehrig,” or “I'm Ed Ran- 
kin.” And in his mind that was what he 
was. So it had been with Willys Jack- 
son, and some of the luster of those 
other days lingered yet in his mind. 

“You ever know Ed Rankin, Marc?” 

“Yeah, Jeep, yeah. We was with 
Shreveport once, way back.” 

“What's he like?” 

“Well, he’s a good-enough ballplay- 
er,” Marc said. And that was all he said, 
because nobody was paying him to tell 
the Jeep about what heels sometimes 
got into pro ball. Some things the kid 
would have to learn the hard way. 

In the first game with the All-Stars, 
Jackson was hot. They said in the stands 
that he was hotter than a firecracker. 
They liked to see a little man do well. 
He gave up five hits, struck out Ed 
Rankin twice. That was a mistake. It 
brought on the trouble in the second 
game — when Jeep Jackson was playing 
second base. 


The battery fo Base X was Marc 


Nettles and Tommy Bizzoco, and Mare 
was pitching a competent game — noth- 
ing inspired like Jeep’s game of the day 
before, but fair. He was a run behind 
going into the fourth, but nobody was 
sweating any blood over it. Even Billy 
the Jeep felt a divided loyalty as Rankin 
came to bat. A man could have too 
many heroes sometimes. 

Marc Nettles burned a fast-called 
strike down the middle, He just didn’t 
go for this big fellow; never had. 
Catcher Tommy Bizzoco, cocky and 
prancy-legged, strode out beyond the 
plate, gestured choppingly with the ball 
at Marc. You got ’im playing for our 
side, Marc. You got ’im standing here. 
Show ’im your fast one now.” Marc felt 
a grin twist his lips. The young ‘uns 
like Tommy and the Jeep were eager. 
They played it for a game. 

Rankin reached for the next one, sent 
a looper between first and second, an 
easy single. The outfielder came in on 
it, and bobbled the ball. Rankin rounded 
first and started for second, Then there 
at the bag was the little squirt who had 
set him down without a hit yesterday. 
Okay, Junior, stand there. This is a 
man’s game. Rankin went in sliding. 
There was some dust, there was a close 
play, there was what looked like a quick 


jab of Rankin’s spiked foot at the little 
man’s leg. But it is hard to say which 
happens and which is made to happen 
in a close play at the base. 

The Jeep could say, however, be- 
cause words went with what had hap- 
pened, and they were: “Dirty sawed- 
offed runt.” Nobody else heard the 
words, not even the base umpire, who 
had run halfway to second base to cover 
the play. “Safe!” he called, and leveled 
his arms out, palms down. 

“Safe!” Jeep yelled. “I had ’im out by 
three feet!” 

The umpire shook his head, inexor- 
able authority, Everybody makes mis- 
takes — even umpires. But umpires can’t 
admit them. 

“And he spiked me!” Then Jeep 
looked down at his leg, saw no marks 
there, perhaps a snag in the sock, but 
no marks. “Or tried to,” he said. He felt 
like a kid complaining in the empty lot 
back home. 

Behind him Rankin laughed gruntily. 
“Whatziss—a man’s ball game or a 
kid’s debatin’ s’ciety?” 

The umpire said, “Play ball.” 

Mare Nettles came strolling toward 
them. “Let’s go, Jeep boy. Gimme the 
ball.” 

Jeep felt Marc’s bony hand take the 
ball. Mare grinned. “That’s just a taste 
of the big time, fella.” Then Mare 
turned and went back to the rubber. 

The Jeep moved out to his position. 
Behind him he heard the grunty laugh- 
ter and the slanting voice again: “You 
couldn’ be a bat boy wit’ my club. In 
the big time we dust off the plate wit’ 
a little punk like you.” Then Rankin 
took a short lead off second, pawed at 
the earth with his spikes, and laughed 
again. 

In the fifth game of the series, Willys 
Jackson was knocked out of the box in 
the first inning —like this: Jernigan 
singled to right field. Samuelson walked. 
Knopka doubled off the left-field wall, 
scoring Jernigan. Rankin drove Jack- 
son’s first pitch over the right-field fence 
for one of the longest home runs ever 
hit in Rizal Stadivm. Jeep left the game 
while the crowd was still murmuring 
over Rankin’s drive, ... 


WAS in the fourth game of the 
World Series that Jeep Jackson again 
faced Ed Rankin. In midseason the 
Hawks had called Jackson up from the 
minors to help fill the gap left by Marc 
Nettles, who, after winning five straight 
games for the Hawks, had departed fo 
Mexico. z 
When Jackson joined the Hawk club, 
nobody was talking much about Mare 
Nettles. Shorty Knopka, third baseman, 
did have this to say: “You knew Mare 
in Manila, didn’t you, Jeep? Well, you 
know how he was. He just didn’t be- 
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lieve a guy could get anything like a 
square deal in this racket. He wanted 
more cabbage, and the boys in the office 
couldn’t see it. They said his time in 
the Army hadn’t done his arm any good. 
So Marc headed south. I think it was 
a mistake, and maybe you do, too, but 
it’s just the way things go.” 

“Yeah,” Jeep said. “Yeah, I guess 
so.” It was like dry sawdust in his 
mouth. He didn’t get it. A swell guy 
like Marc Nettles, 


N his ‘half season with the Hawks, 
Jeep Jackson didn’t finish a great 
many games, He would go five, maybe 
six innings, and then — the showers, But 
he managed to win as many as he lost, 
and that filled enough of the gap to 
va the Hawks into the Series with the 
Ox. 

The wise guys said it would be the 
Sox in five games, maybe four. Marlow 
might win one for the Hawks, they said, 
but it would be the Sox the rest of the 
way. Well, Marlow won his game, scat- 
tering five hits into one run. In the 
second game the Sox jumped on four 
Hawk pitchers for ten runs, and the 
Series, tied at one and one, moved to 
Parnham Field. 

The wise guys said that the cham- 
pionship would be decided there, They 
said that manager Dobbie Oliver of the 
Hawks had shot his bolt. It looked as if 
they might be right. In the third game 
Wheeler turned in a two-hitter for the 
Sox. That made it two and one, Rankin 
had a home run, a double, and two 
singles for .. perfect day at the plate. 
The wise guys said the fences at Parn- 
ham Field were made for big Ed Ran- 
kin. It looked that way. In the first 
inning of the fourth game, with two 
men on, Rankin hit another homer into 
the right-field bleachers. And Willys 
(Billy the Jeep) Jackson, after one- 
third inning in his first World Series 
game, retired from the mound. The Sox 
won, 8-1. 

Then there came a surprise. Marlow 
won a second game for the Hawks and 
sent everybody back to Hawk Park — 
for one more ame. (You were kidding 
if you said, “Maybe for two more 
games?”) That was how it stood when 
Dobbie Oliver announced that his pitch- 
er for the final game would be Willys 
Jackson. 

There were two little men in the 
hotel room. One of them stood at a 
window and gazed out on the sunny 
distances of morning over the city. The 
other little man sat on the bed and, 
with a tiny gold penknife, cut delicate 
hairlike shavings from his fingernails. 
His face was wedgeshaped, wrinkled in 
a grimace that was half a 
smile, half a frown. He talked around 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 








‘ : Be ics i Ste ae, i 
Look What's Up ... The new Martin XB-48, latest pride of the U. S. Air 
Forces, gets a powerful push from its six jet engines zips along at 
extremely high speeds . . . is the largest conventional multi-jet plane yet 
comstructed . . . pioneers a new bicycle-type landing gear developed by 
Martin for our USAF. After-its first flight on June 22, bo XB-48 made its 
next three flights during the following week. An exceptional record for most 
newly designed planes, but not for a Martin plane. For example—the Martin 
2-0-2, which made its second flight 15 hours after its first, had a record of 
nearly 100% availability during the rigorous testing period. 





Keep Our Air Arm 
Strong .. . The 
American. Legion's 
intensive Air Power 
educational _pro- 
gram is bringing to 
the American 

ople the knowl- 
a that Air 
Power is Peace 


kept first in the air.’’ To keep 
America first in the air we must 
continue our advanced aviation re- 
search and maintain an aircraft in- 
dustry capable of rapid expansion in 
an emergency. 


he 
as 





Power and that without air power 
there can be no security for the 
nation. In a statement to members 
of the American Legion, Paul H. 
Griffith, National Commander, 


stated in part, ‘“The destiny of the 
United States and the world today 
rests on air power. America must be 





Times Flies ... The New York 
Times, that is. Strictly for newsstand 
distribution, the flying issues of the 
Times reach 22 cities in the United 
States. In little more than a year, 
more than 1,350,000 pounds of the 
Times have been flown from New 
York to America's newsstands. 
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New Wings for the World’s Airways . . . Modern Martin 2-0-2 luxury 


liners offer ngw standards in speed, comfort and dependability . . 


. Carry 36 


to 40 passengers at speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes they supplant. 





Air travelers and shippers will gain more time than ever before when they 
fly and ship in Martin transports on leading airlines. First deliveries of the 
280-mile-an-hour Martin 2-0-2 were made to Northwest Airlines, with de- 
liveries to follow to other North and South American airlines. 


* 


Toughest Test Yet . . . After hav- 
ing flown a distance greater than 
three times around the world during 
early flights and on CAA tests, the 
new Martin 2-0-2 was subjected toa 
grucling accelerated service test. 
First off its kind, the test consisted of 
a series of flights carried out under 
actual airline operating conditions. 
It covered a nation-wide network of 
more than 17,000 miles and included 
landings at more than 34 different 
airports. By meeting the varying ex- 
tremes of altitude, weather and air- 
port facilities encountered, the 2-0-2 
offered further proof that it 1s 
America’s top twin-engine airliner. 








High Dive ... To test the effect of 
speeds approaching that of sound on 
different airfoils, wing sections, etc., 
Martin research engineers have taken 
to the air in numerous flights. With 
a section of the test foil mounted on 
their plane, they dive from 30,000 
feet until a safe top speed of 547 
m_p.h. is reached. Due to the differ- 
ence in pressure during the dive, the 
air flows over the test foil at 638 
m.p.h. Movie cameras record the 
readings on the measuring instru- 
ments and the reaction of the test 
foil to this trans-sonic speed. 


* 





AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft Since 1909 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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OU can handle a pronoun. You 

know the right way to apply lip- 

stick. You know how to fix a flat 
on your bike. The complete list of 
your “know-how” would fill a book. 

But, you remind us, tangling with 
pronouns, lipsticks, and bicycles isn’t 
the same as dealing with people. 
Your mind has a pretty even chance 
of coming out the victor in a tussle 
with a slow leak. The odds aren't so 
good when you come up against The 
Gang which has a mind of its own. 

When the gang decrees that “go- 
ing steady” is the thing, and you don’t 
agree, what do you do? When the 
rest of the crowd is able to spend 
money more freely than you can, how 
do you keep in the running? You 
don’t want to be a poor sheep who 
follows the flock no matter where 
it goes. But you don’t want to be a 
lone wolf either. What's the answer? 


Q. How does one go about breaking 
up a clique? I've always gone around 
with a gang of kids who stick together 
pretty exclusively. They're good kids 
and a lot of fun, but at the same time 
I have a feeling I'm missing something 
by not knowing more of the students in 
my class. The rest of the school think 
we're “stuck-up,” and I don’t think 
that’s good for school spirit. If I suggest 
we “break it up,” I’m afraid the crowd 

f will just drop me and carry on. 


A. Orchids to you for wanting to 

tackle a big and ticklish problem. And 
incidently, early in the school year is 
an ideal time to make a fresh start in 
friendliness. 
_ You're probably right in feeling that 
telling the gang to “break it up” might 
antagonize them. Instead of suggest- 
ing that the crowd break up old friend- 
ships, why not just persuade them to 
8, some new friends? Next time a 
party is being planned, suggest inviting 
Jan Gardener, the new girl on your 
street. Or tell the crowd that you hear 
Jed Hascomb plays a terrific guitar and 
would really add to the fun. 

We're not suggesting that you should 
just enlarge your “special little group” 
and then continue as usual. Inviting Jan 
and Jed is only a starter to convince 
the crowd that they’re missing some- 
thing by limiting their friends to the 
eight or nine boys and girls with whom 
they used to go Hallowe’ening. 

Aside from adding a few new names 
to your party lists, look for opportuni- 
ties to meet and talk with new people 
every day. In your Home Ec class 
there’s Alice Bronte, who makes herself 
such beautiful clothes. Why not ask her 
to help you choose material for a new 
skirt? Then take her home with you 
for an after-school snack. When you 
get to know Alice, invite her over some 
evening along with one of your old 
friends. If you have anything in com- 
mon with the crowd, they're bound to 
like anyone about whom you're en- 
thusiastic. And if you conduct your cam- 
paign without lecturing — “Look, kids, 
you ought to know more people,” — you 
may convert most of the gang without 
their knowing it. 

Another.way to find out what the rest 
of your class is doing and thinking is to 
go out for some new activities. If you’ve 
lived with and for “the crowd,” you’ve 
probably belonged to the same clubs 
all your friends belong to. Sign up for 
the Debating Society this semester — 
even though you know none of the stu- 
dents in that group. You'll get to know 
them if you're friendly and interested. 
And once they know you, that “stuck 
up” legend will vanish overnight. 

The wonderful thing about friendli- 
ness is that it’s contagious. It works like 
a chain reaction. As soon as you get to 
know Brad Stern, you get to know 
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Brad’s friend Tracy. And as soon as you 
get to know Tracy, you meet his sister 
Mary, etc. It works backwards, too. 
When Brad becomes your friend, he’ll 
shortly be on chummy terms with your 
friend Lee. Next, Lee will be introduc- 
ing him to Martha. Before you know it, 
you'll have a wonderful class in which 
everyone knows everyone else. The 
amazing thing is that one boy or girl 
can set off this chain reaction. Start 
being friendly on your own initiative 
without preaching to anyone else — and 
we're betting that one person is you. 


Q. The crowd of boys I run around 
with dates on a fancy scale. When they 
take girls out, they always go to a nice 
restaurant for dinner. Then they go 
bowling or to the movies. Afterwards 
they usually go someplace for a soda. 
And believe me, the cost adds up when 
you plan one of these affairs once — 
sometimes twice —a week. I’ve asked 
my buddies why we don’t plan less ex- 
pensive entertainment, but they say 
the girls expect it. I've had several run- 
ins with my Dad about mismanaging 
my allowance, and I've got to do some- 
thing. But what? Aren’t there any girls 
left who like picnics? 


A. Several million, we'd guess. And 
one of them” is writing this column.4In 
talking with teen-agers from all sec- 
tions of the country, we've always been 
impressed that the girls liked pretty 
much the same recreation you boys like. 
At least, they’ve told us their favorite 
diversions are hiking, tennis, swimming, 
listening to records, going to movies, 
dancing — at school parties or at some- 
one’s home, bull sessions over cokes, 
etc. Sure, some of those items require 
“spot cash,” but more of them don't. 

Most girls don’t expect to “do the 
town” every Saturday night, any more 
than they e to be handed the moon. 
However, if you hand Marybelle the 
moon for six nights running, you can 
bet your fishing boots that Marybelle 
is going to begin to expect the moon. 

Give the girls a little credit.. They 
know how an allowance works. Most of 
them operate on allowances themselves. 
And they won't expect you to put on a 
three ring circus unless you try to daz- 
zle them with the got-plenty-big-money 
act too often. 

Maybe Schuyler Jones can afford to 
date on a pretty fancy scale all the 
time. The point is— you can’t. And 
there’s no future in playing Keep Up 
with Jones. You want M. lle to like 
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you for what you are, don’t you, rather 
than for your ability to match dollars 
with Schuyler? 

The solution to your expensive party- 
ing is simple. You don’t have to go with 
the crowd on Saturday night. Ask Mary- 
belle and another couple to come over 
to your house and play ping pong, or 
suggest a moonlight bicycle ride. Or 
sometime you might invite the whole 
crowd to your house for a party. 

Many boys think they must take their 
dates out and pay for their entertain- 
ment just because you haven't the im- 
agination to dream up their own fun. If 
you demonstrate how to run a scav- 
enger hunt, or how to roast wieners over 
an n fire, you may earn yourself a 
lot of grateful friends. And believe us, 
there’s a lot more opportunity to prove 
your devotion to the lady in your life 
while roasting her hot dog over a 
scorching fire than there is in an air- 
conditioned movie. 


Q. This fall I transferred to a new 
school where all the boys “go steady.” 
Where I came from, we thought that 
was a little stodgy, so I've been dating 
around this fall and having a wonder- 
ful time. But all my new friends keep 
urging me to settle down to one girl. Is 
this a case of “doing as Romans do”? 


There are many times when going 
along with the gang doesn’t matter. For 
instance, if everyone in the crowd is 
keen on going to the musical at the 
Palace when you're plugging for the 
mystery at the Bijou, you might as well 
give in. That's just a matter of tact and 
good sportsmanship. It’s probably not 
important which movie you see. 

But when it comes to something like 
choosing your friends or “goirig steady,” 
deciding for yourself is important. Why 
begin to limit your circle of friends 
when you're having a wonderful time 
circulating? Since fun on dates is 
usually a two-way proposition, we'll bet 
the girls you've been squiring around 
have been having a w.t., too. It never 
hurts anyone’s stock to have eight girls 
rooting for him instead of just one. 

As for those lads with the helpful ad- 
vicé, could be that they’re just a little 
worried about competition. We've heard 
tell that a lot of high school gals don’t 
like to be fenced in — that they submit 
because they think it’s the only way to 
guarantee finding a man at their door- 
bell on Saturday night. A lot of them 
always change their minds when a few 
attractive free lance operators are roam- 
ing the range. 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 
As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles —even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 


Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size— it's the b> 


biggest-n-best value in America today! 
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THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 
Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 
sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 
you write—lets you 
see what you write! 










Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No 
pumping needed! 


YOUNG WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 

essays. Contest spon- 
sored by Waterman’s. For 
free rules write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
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14 kt. gold—so smooth 
you write faster, 
easier, plainer. 








Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 

Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 

3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ brands. 

L. E. Waterman Co., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 
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Clerical Work: 
Four Million Jobs 


Wet is your idea ot “clerical work- 
ers”? Do you think that all clerical 
workers are stenographers and secre- 
taries? Do you think all clerical work- 
ers are women? These are the notions 
some people have, but they're only no- 
tions; they aren’t facts. 

In 1941 there were over 4,000,000 
clerical workers in the United States, 
and one out of every two was a man. 
Among these 2,000,000 male clerical 
workers there were 300,000 experi- 
enced bookkeepers and 50,000 experi- 
enced stenographers and _ secretaries. 
Men also held jobs as office boys, 
cashiers, typists and other machine 
operators, auditors, accountants, office 
managers, and freight rate, entry, file, 
editorial, and mail clerks. 

Clerical work often requires the same 
basic qualifications as does salesman- 
ship. If the business which requires 
clerical work is interesting to you, the 
clerical work is likely to be colorful 
‘and challenging. 


Clerks in Every Office 


Clerical workers are employed in 
almost every branch of industry, trade, 
transportation, and public _ service. 
They pay and collect bills, answer the 
telephone, write and type letters, keep 
and file records, and handle and ac- 
count for money. There is at least one 
part-time clerical worker in every one 
of the stores in your shopping center. 
Clerical workers are also in your bank, 
in the offices of local factories, in gov- 
ernment buildings, and in your local 
doctors’ and lawyers’ offices. 


Up the Ladder 


Many successful business people be- 
gan as clerks. Today the clerical field 
has too many people who are poorly 
trained, but there is still room for the 
well-educated, ambitious young man 
or woman. 

Such a person may get his start by 
answering an ad like this: 

STENOGRAPHER: opportunity; short- 
hand, typing, and general office work for 
railroad sales; must answer general letters; 
isubmit qualifications; good advancement 
prospects. X2947 Times-Herald. 

Most secretaries start as typists or as 
general stenographers, An expert typist 
with a knowledge of shorthand may 
become a stenographer and then ad- 
vance to secretary. 

A stenographer, in addition to know- 
ing shorthand and typing, must handle 





general office work. He answers the 
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telephone, gives information, files ma- 
terial, opens mail, operates office ma- 
chines, and acts as a receptionist. 

A stenographer must know and use 
correct English— spelling, grammar, 
punctuation, and vocabulary. His work 
must be neat, well organized, and done 
with speed and accuracy. He must 
show intelligence and good judgment, 
and be willing to take responsibility. 

A pleasing personality, good groom- 
ing, and a pleasant voice are also im- 
portant, 

Before the war beginning stenog- 
raphers earned from $12 to $15 a week; 
an average stenographer made $25 to 
$30; and an A-1, experienced stenog- 
rapher received $50 or more. 


The Boss’s Right Hand 


The secretary is the personal rep- 
resentative of his employer; his job is 
to save his boss time and work: The 
secretary makes decisions about phone 
calls and visitors who wish to see the 
boss and takes care of numerous de- 
tails and errands. 

He handles and answers much ot his 
boss’s mail and looks after many of his 
personal needs. 

In 1941 secretarial wages ranged 
from $100 to $300 or more a month; 
the average secretary earned between 
$125 and $150. Many secretaries now 
earn $200 or more a month in larger 
cities. Secretaries sometimes are pro- 
moted to office manager and to execu- 
tive positions in the company or office. 


A Way with Figures 


A bookkeeper keeps financial records 
—statements of profit and loss, of in- 
coming and outgoing cash, etc. He 
should have at least a commercial high 
school or a business college education. 

Many bookkeepers—such as those 
working in banks—use business ma- 
machines to make financial entries in 
their books. 

A bookkeeper needs good eyesight, 
the ability to work with speed and 
accuracy, neatness, a knowledge of 
business English and business forms, 
as well as arithmetic. 


Pamphlets 


If clerical work appeals to you and 
you are interested in more information 
on jobs in the field, you may secure the 
following pamphlets: 

Business and the Office Worker (No. 
144); Office Clerks (No. 11). 15¢ each. 
Science Research Associates, 228 S. Wa- 
bash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

Office, Clerical, and Secretarial Work 
(Vocational Monograph No. 24). 10¢. 
Quarrie Corporation Reference Library, 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 

Secretaryship .as a Career Field. 10¢. 
National Council of Business Schools, 839 
17th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ~““Worthwhile. “Save your money. 


Wi iMCROSSFIRE (RKO. Produced by 
Adrian Scott. Directed by Ed- 
ward Dmytryk.) 


The Editors have chosen RKO’s 
Crossfire as their Movie-of-the-Month 
for September. We're putting Crossfire 
at the top of our list of fall films because 
it is a courageous film. It has an im- 
portant and timely theme that, oddly 
enough, has never before been treated 
frankly on the screen. The theme is in- 
tolerance — that blind hatred of other 
races and religions that begets violence. 
Crossfire says what it has to say about 
prejudice in a forceful, straight-from- 
the-shoulder fashion. 

The film begins as a conventional 
murder-mystery. Joseph Samuels (Sam 
Levene), an ex-GI, has been murdered. 
Detective Finlay (Robert Young) sets 

: doggedly about his investigation. There 
are several suspects, but none of them 
has known the murdered man for any 
length of time. They had met him only 
a few hours before he was killed. So 
it would seem that none of the suspects 
could have a motive for murder. 

Detective Finlay therefore deduces 
that the killer’s motive did not spring 


from any knowl- 


edge of Samuels or 
Recees 


his affairs. Instead, 
Finlay decides, the 
murderer was car- 
rying the motive 
around with him 
before he met Sam- 
uels. 
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Movie-of -the- Month One of the sus- 
Seal for September is aan eteenall 
amene “oo oe 

the new film Crossfire. 2WaY by anti-Sem- 


itic remarks sprin- 
kled through his conversation. He refers 
to the victim as a “Jew-boy.” He insinu- 
ates that the Jews in our country man- 
aged to keep out of the draft while 
other fellows won the war. Little by lit- 
tle, he reveals himself as a bully and a 
braggart. The source of his bravado 
is in crying down other people. And 
the hidden motive for murder is proved 
to be a hatred of Jews. Samuels was a 
Jew. The murderer hated all Jews. He 
just happened to get into an argument 
with Samuels. Then his hate of Jews 
came to the fore and did the rest. In 


~ ae - 
Finlay (Rob’t Young) questions sus- 
pects (Rob’t Mitchum, Rob’t Ryan). 


a cast that is notable for the realism and 
conviction it brings to the script, Rob- 
ert Ryan is particularly good as the surly 
Jew-hater. 

In exposing this villain (who all too 
frequently operates unrebuked and par- 
ades as a respectable citizen in our 
society), C side rises to its full stature. 

Aside irom its courage in tackling a 
controversial issue, Crossfire is note- 
worthy because it is a mystery film with 
a point. Very few murder mysteries 
ever pretend to have a theme worth 
thinking about. Most of them set out 
to provide an escape from real life — 
nothing more. The spectator is expected 
to divert himself by trying to beat the 
detective in untangling the puzzle pre- 
sented. Crossfire not only offers you a 
suspenseful problem to work on, but 
it gives you something to think about 
afterward. This combination of good 
entertainment and a serious purpose is 
rare. 

Crossfire, for all its merits, is a long 
way from solving the problems of anti- 
Semitism or of the other prejudices that 
infect our nation. Nor does it have any 
suggestions as to how the problem 
should be tackled. But it does fire the 
opening shot in the campaign against 
hate by admitting that the problem 
exists, that it must be faced, and that 
the price for ignoring it is violence. If 
all succeeding films which tackle the 
subject are equally forthright, there is 
hope for winning the war against in- 
tolerance. 

Turn to “Laughs” page for Movie 
Check List. 
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YANKEE 


“Wounded Wonders,” known as 

the New York Yankees, will hob- 
ble into their big ball park and start 
slugging it out for the championship of 
the world. 

How do you figure a team like the 
Yankees winning the pennant? If I had 
a buck for every wed eo tape strapped 
on them this season, I could buy a row- 
boat full of mink coats. 

Way back in June their heaviest slug- 
ger, Charlie Keller, popped up with a 
back misery and had to retire for the 
season. 

Then their ace pitcher, Spud Chand- 
ler, wrenched his arm and he was 
through. Next on the casualty list was 
the star rookie pitcher, Frank Shea. 
After winning 11 games his arm went 
dead. When the same thing happened to 
Charlie Wensloff, another fine pitcher, 
manager Bucky Harris began turning 
green. 

But his worries weren't over. Bobby 
Brown, his rookie third baseman, broke 
a couple of bones, and out he went. 
Then Bill Bevens, the second ranking 
pitcher, lost his stuff and couldn’t win 
a game. 

Catcher Aaron Robinson was hurt. So 
was Tommy Henrich. Pitcher Allie 
Reynolds sprained his arm. And Joe 
DiMaggio had to limp along with a bad 
heel and a sprained neck muscle. 

Yet here are the Yankees playing in a 
world series! Well, how did they do it? 

First of all, there’s DiMag’. Bad heel 
and all, he played great ball both in the 
field and at bat. The Yanks get their 
inspiration from Joe. When he had a 
poor season last year, the Yanks slumped 
with him. When he bounced back this 
year, the team bounced with him. 

Billy Johnson, a flop in *46, came 
back strongly in ’47. After Brown was 
hurt, Johnson took over and became the 
No. 2 third baseman of the league. 
(George Kell is No. 1.) A fine fielder 
with a great arm, Billy (“The Bull”) 
was also murderous at the plate — hit- 
ting close to .300 and driving in runs 
by the bushel. 

At first base, George McQuinn staged 


New Tuesday at 2:00 p.m. the 


. a miraculous comeback. Everybody fig- 


ured 36-year-old George was through 
when the Athletics released him last 
winter. Everybody but George, that is. 

He came to the Yanks on a trial basis, 
and the rest is history. He batted over 
.300 for most of the season and per- 
formed wonders in the field. 

Yogi Berra, a stumpy child of nature, 


DOODLING 








Joe DiMaggio swinging the bat that put 
the Yankees into their 15th World Series. 


filled in as catcher after Robinson was 
injured, and did an A-1 job. 

To bolster his dead-armed pitching 
staff, manager Bucky brought in young 
Vic Raschi and fat old Bobo Newsom. 
Both came through nobly. 

Two other Yankees — Phil Rizzuto 
and Tommy Henrich — d up with 
good seasons after Single: in 1946, 
And Lefty Joe Page, a failure for three 
seasons, suddenly developed into the 
best relief pitcher in baseball. 

And there you have the 1947 Yankees 
—a little bloody, it’s true, but with 
heads unbowed. 

Can they win the world series? Sure, 
but I hope they won't. I’m rooting for 
the Dodgers. As I write this, the Bums 
are still battling for the National League 
pennant. But I’m betting they'll win it 
and play the Yankees in the series. 


‘I Picked Brooklyn 


Remember my April 14 predictions? 
I picked Brooklyn to cop the National 
League pennant when all the experts 
were picking the Cardinals. 

I said the “Cards’ pitching isn’t all 
it’s cracked up to be,” that “Howie 
Pollet won't have as good a season as 
in 1946,” and that “the rest of the pitch- 
ers, except for Munger, are over-rated.” 

Thanks to this jewel, I lost every 
girl-fan I had in St. Louis. At least 
15 St. Louis women sent me cards 
saying they were through with me for 
life. 


Although this left me with only one 
fan—a big electric machine on my 
desk — I still claim I was right. Even if 


the Cards the they're not 
the great club everybody thought they 
were last April. 


It’s about time the experts started 


oe 
ti 


ited it to Leo Durocher (remember 
him?). 

Leo, they said, was a, wonderful man- 
ager. He was smarter thau all the Quiz 
Kids rolled into one. The Dodgers won, 
not because they were good, but be- 
cause Leo was so smart. 

Well, the Dodgers had a new man- 
ager this season, and they still finished 
on top. The truth is — the Dodgers are 
a fine ball club. Sure they haven't any 
glittering stars like DiMaggio, Wil- 
liams, or Feller. But they have great 
balance. 

Look at their line-up. First up is Ed 
Stanky, and he can’t be beaten for 
getting on base. Then come Robinson, 
Reiser, Edwards, Furillo, Walker, Reese, 
and Jorgenson. 

Not one is a home-run clouter, but 
all hit close to .300. That means some- 
one is always getting on base and some- 


. one else is always pushing him around 


to the plate. 

The Dodgers are also strong in the 
field and swift on the bases. Robinson, 
Reiser, Furillo, Reese, and Jorgenson 
can pick ’em up and lay ‘em down with 
the best. Robinson, the stand-out rookie 
of the year, led the National League in 
stolen bases. 

On the mound, the Dodgers own a 
flock of strong-arm pitchers led by Ralph 
Branca, a 20-game winner. So what 
is all this nonsense about winning games 
on brain power? The Dodgers do more 
than all right with their legs and arms, 
too. 


I love ’em, and I cop the 
series. down, ria ey Bi think 
they can do it. The Yankees have too 
much batting power and defensive 
strength. But with a break or two, the 
Dodgers can win. 
How can you root against a team that 
has never won a world series? 
— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 
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They even make tanks swim! 


Nov never heard of a sea-going 
tank? Well, there is such a thing... and 
a big tank, at that. It can be launched 
out in the ocean, swim ashore, and when 
it reaches the beach, it sheds its floats 
and is ready for land combat. 


Can you imagine all the interesting 
experiments it took to perfect a swim- 
ming device like this? It gives you some 
idea of the fascinating things you may 
see and do if you pick the U. S. Army’s 
Administrative and Technical Services 


for a lifetime career. 


There are going to be great develop- 
ments in the fields of science and engi- 
neering. .If you want to find your place 
in a great industry of the future, one 


good place to prepare yourself for it is 


in the Army’s A. and T. S. 


After graduation, if you can measure 
up to the Army’s ever higher stand- 
ards, a 3-year enlistment will permit you 
to choose the Ordnance Department, 





developer of the “tank that swims,” or 
any of the other Administrative and 


Technical Services that have openings. 


Today, when you’re thinking about 
your future career, make sure you 
choose one that will give you all that an 
Army career has to offer. You'll find 
lots of interesting facts in the free 
booklet, “Prying Loose the Secrets of 
Science.” Fill in and mail the coupon 


below for your copy. 


U. S$. Army and Air Force Recruiting Service 


U.S. ARMY RECRUITING PUBLICITY BUREAU 
Governors Island, New York 


Please send me — without obligation — a 
FREE copy of “Prying Loose the Secrets 


of Science.” 


Name 





Address 








City 


State 
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A Thing Called Heart 


(Continued from page 18) 
a fireless cigar clenched between his 
teeth. He said, “Stories get around, 
Willys. I know what’s eatin’ you.” 

The little man at the window 
shrugged. He had said nothing except 
a greeting since Sam Chester had come 
into the room. Sam said, “It happens to 
rookies all the time, when they first find 
out that all baseball’s not as sweet- 
smelling as a bouquet of posies. They 
get sawdust where their hearts ought 
to be.” 

The little man at the window*took 
out small change and counted it over 
with no purpose. The sounds of the city 
came distantly in upon the room. The 
little man on the bed said, “You men- 
tioned Mare Nettles in a couple of let- 
ters from Manila. I pes ee “good- 
neighbor policy’ sort of jarred you. 

The little ai at the window whirled 
around. “Leave me alone, Sam! I know 
when I'm licked.” é 

Sam Chester got up slowly. “Okay, 
Willys,” he said. “You know-where you 
belong better than anybody else can 
ever tell you.” He opened the door. 
“But you're forgetting about a lot_of 
good guys — like Tim Lacey and Amos 
Jarrell and Shorty Knopka. It’s all Ran- 
kin and Nettles with you. Okay.” 

Sam Chester started to leave, then 
smiled as if on a very fond memory. 
“You know better than anybody else 
whether you're licked. But I remember 
the first time I ever saw you. The score 
was 38 to 5 in favor of the other guys, 
and you still wouldn’t quit. Remem- 
ber?” 

Sam Chester left. The little man at 
the window just stood there, silent, 
white-faced, trembling, blinking to keep 
back tears that didn’t belong in any 
man’s world, 


HE crowd was the largest Jeep had 
er worked before. But he had to 
keep his mind right in the groove. The 
cries of the infield were like birdcalls, 
shrill and imperative. 

“Take your time, kid, take your time!” 
“You're way ahead of him, boy!” Jeep 
stretched, threw. The umpire’s fist went 
up, thumb jutting from it. And that 
was three of them— one, two, three. 
But the big fellow would be first up in 
the second inning. 

Dobbie came out, helped Jeep into 
his jacket, patted him on the shoulder. 
“Great work, kid! You looked good.” 

Then Dobbie moved away toward 


the first-base coaching box, looking like 


a man who felt good. But Dobbie didn’t 
know. The big man was the one; he 
was the one, 

The top of the Hawks’ batting order 
got a run, and that put him away out 


-and 


in front, didn’t it? And Tim was 


a smart catcher, knew as many hitters 
as any other man in baseball. Lacey 
would know how to handle the big one. 

. . . you're forgetting about a lot of 
good guys —like Tim ea 

Now the big man stood at the plate, 
swinging his bat easily, loosely, surely 
— waiting. Tim Lacey gave his pitcher 
a sign. The little man nodded, tugged 
at his cap, stepped in, and threw. Ran- 
kin swung at the first one. The sound 
was like the sharp sudden cracking of 
a bone. Billy the Jeep, turning help- 
lessly to watch the drive, had an odd 
feeling that he might see the ball’ 
bounce in Second Street and roll into 
Macon’s Garage, as it had been in the 
old days in the lot behind Dixie Prod- 
uce. But when Billy looked, there were 
the green distances of Hawk Park, and 


there was Amos Jarrell running across 


those distances. 
. . . like Tim Lacey and Amos Jarrell 


N THE way Jarrell ran was something 

thoroughbred; in the way he leaped 
and stretched his gloved hand high 
above his head, something dauntless. 
The park filled up suddenly and tre- 
mendously with applause. Billy Jackson, 
watching the relay into and around the 
infield, took a little of the goodness of 
the moment to himself. It was enough 
to carry him past the next two batters. 
The stands gave Jarrell another round 
of approval as he came trotting in from 
center field. 

Two Hawke went away on infield 
outs. Lacey waited out a walk. Billy 
went to the plate. There was the big 
man, pounding his fist in his mitt, look- 
ing strangely powerful and invulnerable 
in his catcher’s gear, grunting laughter 
through his mask. “I ain’t through with’ 
you, Junior, I ain’t through wit’ you. 
You can thank Jarrell for that last. one.” 

It was so, Jarrell’s catch hadn’t made 
a pitcher out of Willys Jackson. 

Tim Lacey was left on base as Billy 
took a called third strike. 


You know where you belong better - 


than anybody else can ever tell you. 
Again in the third Billy retired three 
Graysox batters in order. Nine now. He 
didn’t have to hit if he could pitch 
Then to start the fourth, Knopka had 
trouble with a hot ground ball. The 
runner was safe at first. A sacrifice 
moved him to second. The third Sox 
batter was safe at first on a play that 
held the base runner up at third. Then 
in the pause while Rankin came to the 
plate, Billy knew what must. happen, 
and he didn’t want it to happen. Didn’t 
they know that he had to pitch to the 
big man? To walk him now would be 
only putting off the inevitable test. 
They converged on him — Knopka 
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from third, Lacey 
plate, Raulston from of 
three, one should have known how it 
was with Billy Jackson. Shorty Knopka 
should have known, for he had been at 
Rizal with the All-Stars. But Shorty 
said, “Fill ’em up, baby. We'll take two.” 
So Jeep threw the four outside to Ran- 
kin. Then, with the bases full, Knopka 
took a bouncing ball, stepped on third, 
and made the throw to first. In time, 
by two steps. 

-.. good guys...S Knopka ... 

But big-league fielding didn’t make a 
pitcher out of ... 


| gkttecats automatically in the fifth 
he retired three more batters in order. 
He did it again in the sixth. As he went 
out to work in the seventh he realized 
that he felt tired and beaten, though 
he was still the one big runahead. Huss 
was at the plate. in stood to one 
side, leaning lazily on his bat, waiting. 
He glanced out at Willys Jackson like a 
man carelessly certain: of odds and for- 
tune. And Willys Jackson, who had 
come six innings, wondered what other 
strength he might find in himself. 

As he made the first pitch to Huss 
something rang a bell in the distances 
of memory, a far bell. Thirty-eight to 
five. 38 to 5. It was a hit, driven be- 
tween short and third. One on, Rankin 
up. 38 to 5. Then with the blurred focus 
that the years gave to remembrance, 
the big man wasn’t Rankin any more, 
but was a lad by the name of Ralph 
Sykes, the captain of the West End 
Tigers. In those days the Tigers came 
down to Southside, and the game was 
played on a lot back of Dixie Produce. 
The West Enders had some big boys 
like Ralph Kykes, and it wasn’t much 
of a contest, even with Willys Jackson 
pitching for Southside. 

After three-and-a-half innings of play, 
the afternoon would get on toward 
night. The boys from West End gath- 
ered up what belongings they had 
brought and started off the field. 

“Hey, where you think you goin’?” 

“Hey, yourself, we're goin’ home.” 

“Yeah? Well, you kids choose up 
sides and play your innin’s. We're goin’ 
home.” 

Willys Jackson followed the West 
End boys out to the street, watched 
them go up the walk, laughing and 
jollying among themselves. Then one 
of the two men in a car parked at the 
curb said, “What's the trouble here, 
young fella?” He was the little man of 
the two, The other man was a big man 
and looked like he ought to be some- 
body Willys knew. 

Willys said, “Aw, they feather-legged 
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“How much ahead were they?” said 
the big man. 

“Aw,” Willys said, “just 38 to 5.” 
The two men got a big laugh out of 
that, and when they laughed, Willys 
felt about them the way he felt about 
the West End boys, so he yelled at the 
little man and the big man, “We mighta 
tied it up. It ain’t right to quit a game 
that ain’t finished.” 

Then, because he believed so much 
in the rightness of never giving up, he 
began to cry. 

It was then that the men stopped 
laughing. The little man said, “Son, 
you're exactly right.” r 

And the big man said, “No — no use 
in crying. Just be good enough so they 
don’t get you 38 to 5 next time. That’s 
what to do. Be that good.” Then the 
car went away with the two men in it. 
A long time later it turned out that the 
big man was Harry Brock, the same 
Harry Brock that kid pitchers were 
thinking about when they said, “I’m old 
Dizzy,” or “I’m Carl Hubbell,” or “I’m 
Harry Brock.” That was who had sat 
in the car. And the little man -— his 
name was Sam Chester, and he liked to 
believe in a thing called heart. . . . 

The birdlike cries of the infield were 
like bright stones scattered over the 
cloth of memory. “Be workin’ in there, 
kid, be workin’ in there!” “You the one, 
boy! You the one!” 

Tim Lacey stepped jauntily out, and 
pegged the ball to Jeep. “Be pitchin’ to 
me, Jeep, be pitchin’ to me.” 

The umpire signaled the count — one 
and one. 

I musta blacked out. I can’t even 
remember. He checked on the runner 
at first, stretched, and threw to the 
plate. He watched Rankin’s bat come 
around as though in slow motion. Klopf! 
But that was the sound of a fast ball 
into a mitt, and Lacey held the ball up 
for Rankin to see, then pegged to Billy. 
“The big one now, baby. Pitch to me!” 

When Rankin stepped into the box 
again, it was just the two of them — the 
big man and the little one, face to face. 
The stands, the whole park, seemed 
very quiet. Billy stretched, glanced at 
first, turned, and pitched. And suddenly 
there was the solid thud of the ball in 
Lacey’s mitt, and there was Rankin’s 
grunt as his big bat came around, full 
circle. 

Then, gazing toward the runner at 
first, waiting surely for the next batter, 
Willys Jackson stood all alone in the 
wide diamond, or at least as much alone 
as a man can be when his mind and 
heart are peopled with a thousand good 
moments. He laughed a little to himself 
and turned to face the batter. 


Reprinted by permission of Collier's and 
the author. 

























Finest Match Rifle Features on a Junior Scale 


Here's a brand-new Remington gun for boys! The Model 
521T—“Junior Special” Target Rifle. It’s a great gun for 
hunting and plinking as well as championship target shoot- 
ing. Ask to see the new moderately priced Model 521T at 
your local dealer’s. You'll be looking at ‘a fine junior target 
rifle with all the features for precision shooting in all positions. 
Remington Arms Company, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


1. Micrometer Rear Sight with quarter-minute click adjustments 
for windage and elevation. Patridge type blade front sight. 


2. Adjustable Front Sling Swivel helps rifle fit long- and short- 
armed juniors, aids correct sling tension and location for target- 
shooting positions. 


* 3. Special Match Target § correcthead-spacing that means 
Stock. Built to same design as —_ years more of accurate shooting. 
the famous Remington Model 37 — Red firing indicator shows when 
and Model 513T, but sized for rifle is cocked. 


junior shooters. Checkered Butt 
Plate holds fast to shoulder. 5. Standard Target Sling of 
one-inch, high-quality leather. 


6. Detachable Magazine Box 
holds six cartridges which with 
one in the chamber give a total 
capacity of seven shots. Makes 
“Junior Specials“ suitable for 
all-round hunting as well as tar- 
get competition. 











—_ 7. Trigger is corrugated. Sepa- 
4. Self-Cocking Bolt with rate sear gives smooth, crisp 
double-locking lugs provides pull. 














Air Proving Ground Command, Photos 


Natural snow falls in Climatic Hangar when temperature drops way down. 


of Elgin Field, Florida, the ther- 

mometer read 102 degrees Fahren- 
heit. It was the kind of weather that 
sends you looking for a movie house 
with a sign saying, “20 Degrees Cooler 
Inside.” Well, I would get out of the 
‘heat, all right. Not by going to a movie, 
but by stepping into the kind of climate 
you find in central Alaska about mid- 
winter. I would do it just by walking 
through a door. Inside that door it 
would be 40 degrees below zero. 

As I struggled into a heavy Arctic 
suit and fur-lined flying boots, I won- 
dered just how cold I would feel at 40 
degrees below zero. I had wondered 
about the same thing earlier in the 
day, as I gazed through the thick glass 
ports of the North Observation Room in- 
to the snow-whitened interior of the 
airplane hangar below me. Inside the 
hangar were six frost-coated planes. I 
saw a giant B-29, a C-82 Fairchild 
cargo plane, an R-5 helicopter, a P-80 
jet-fighter, and two war-tested fighter 
planes, a P-51 and a P-47. But this is 
no ordinary hangar. It is the only one 
of its kind in the world — a $10,000,000 
laboratory designed to help ‘our Air 
Force to operate in any climate on the 
earth’s vast surface. 


| oer on the sun-baked runways 


Planes Go “Through the Hoops” 

Known as the “Climatic Hangar,” this 
aviation laboratory is the project of the 
Air Proving Ground Command. The Air 
Proving Ground Command tests aircraft 
and equipment under combat condi- 
tions. The Air Force wants aircraft that, 
among other things, will operate satis- 
factorily in every climate and in temper- 
atures from 165 degrees Fahrenheit to 
65 degrees below zero Fahrenheit. 

In the past the Air Proving Ground 


Command has tested aircraft and equip- 
ment outdoors in various climates. For 
“cold testing,” men and equipment 
went to Ladd Field, Alaska, each winter. 
Weeks, and sometimes months, would 
pass before it was cold enough for test- 
ing. Often the proper tentperature lasted 
only a short while, and the tests were 
not conclusive. When equipment proved 
unsatisfactory, and had to be modified 
in design, an entire year might be lost 
waiting for the next “testing season.” 


Any Weather at Any Time 


To make year-round testing possible, 
the Air Proving Ground Command de- 
signed its Climatic Hangar. It consists 
mainly of a huge insulated hangar where 
temperatures between plus 165 degrees 
Fahrenheit and minus 70 degrees Fahr- 
enheit can be produced. There are a 
cold test room, a hot test room, an 
equipment and engine test room, a 
desert test room, a jungle test room, 
and a tropic marine test room. The 
hangar contains an all-weather test 
room for aero-medical research. In a 
refrigerated strato-chamber, the effects 
of altitudes up to 100,000 feet can be 
simulated. 

The Climatic Hangar can reproduce 
the climate of any region on earth, at 
any season, at any hour of the day or 
night, in any kind of weather — wheth- 
er it’s the steaming New Guinea jun- 
gles, the barren Arctic wastes, or the 
burning Sahara desert. 

During my visit the Climatic Hangar 
was “cold testing” six standard aircraft. 
Mammoth refrigerating units had 
dropped the temperature in the main 
hangar to zero, and then — 10 degrees 
at a time — to minus 60, finally to minus 
65. At each stage the aircraft went 
through thorough tests of batteries, 


140 Degrees 


(ooler 
Inside 


starters, ignition systems, electrical sys- 
tems, instruments, fuel lines, lubrication. 

Below minus 40 the mechanics had 
worked in electrically heated flying 
suits. Now, as the temperature rose to 
“40 below,” the hangar was considered 
“warm enough” for ordinary high alti- 
tude flying clothes. I tugged on cumber- 
some gloves, slipped a fur-lined parka 
over my hedtt and opened the two 
vault-like doors (there was an air lock 
between them) that led into the hangar. 

Immediately savage cold bit into the 
exposed portion of my face. My breath 
turned to ice crystals in my nostrils 
and soon coated my eyelashes and eye- 
brows with slivers of ice. Each breath 
caused a slightly searing sensation in 
my lungs, painful, yet curiously exhilar- 
ating. Clumsy in the heavy flying suit 
and boots, I stomped forward over the 
snow-covered hangar floor. 

All about me men dressed like myself 
were working over planes. They moved 
slowly and methodically. I learned later 
that it took a mechanic four hours to do 





if photographer took off his glove, 


he would instantly freeze to camera. 
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A thriller-chiller story 
direct from Elgin Field 


By Samuel Burger 


Aviation Editor 


a job that would take 15 minutes at 
normal temperatures. No man dared 
take his gloves off. Flesh freezes fast to 
cold metal at this temperature. Other 
strange things happen at minus 40. 
Batteries will not discharge their cur- 
rent, synthetic rubber becomes brittle, 
plastic knobs break off in the poe 
hand, oifs and greases freeze solid, ice- 
coated flying surfaces refuse to work, 
tires emptied of air will not deflate. 

During tests everyone would be over- 
come if aircraft engines released their 
poisonous exhaust fumes into the air- 
tight hangar. Large ducts attached to 
the plane exhausts carry exhaust gas 
directly from the engines to the outside 
air. The hangar is lighted by incandes- 
cent lamps. Fluorescent lamps will not 
work at 40 degrees below zero. These 
lamps hang from the roof and are serv- 
iced from monorail cars. The roof 
is so flexible that it expands and con- 
tracts as the hangar temperature is 
changed. 


P-80 Guinea Pig 


As I watched the tests I grew colder 
and stiffer. The aero-medical officer had 
warned me against spending more than 
one hour at a time in the arctic temper- 
ature of the hangar. I was about to leave 
when the loudspeaker blared, “P-80 
test — procedure one — in five minutes.” 

The P-80 test was something I just 
couldn’t miss. The sleek jet-fighter was 
to be started “cdid” — that is, with no 
attempt to pre-heat the engine. Under 
these conditions the engine might “burn 
out” in an explosive blast of flame. Or, 
once started, the powerful jet plane 
might tear free from the moorings which 
held it, to the hangar floor and roar 
through the hangar. 

A mobile observation room, from 
which the test would be conducted, 
stood beside the sleek P-80. I stepped 
inside, opening and shutting the heavy, 
air-tight .doors. The engineers were al- 
ready at work in that cramped space. 
One man was setting up a motion pic- 
ture camera to photograph an instru- 
ment panel which would show how the 
P-80 behaved. Later this film would be 
run through at slow motion and care- 
fully studied. 

Captain Donald S. Lopez, the P-80’s 
test pilot, plugged in his throat “mike.” 


Through this microphone he could talk 
with the engineers running the test. 
Through-a glass port I watched him 
climb into the P-80’s cockpit. In a mo- 
ment he raised one glovec hand in 
signal. 

Beside me an engineer gave the sig- 
nal to start. Tensely he spoke into his 
mike. 

“Here we go—r.p.m. 8—8%—-9 
ny temperature —r.p.m 9 — fuel pres- 
sure 75 per cent — temperature going 
up — 100 — 200 — 250 — 300 — 350 — 
stil’ going up—r.p.m 10—20-—30— 
temperature 550—600—r.p.m 40— 
We've got a start!” 

The jet engine was now roaring away, 
straining at its leashes. 

“Temperature 600 — 650 — r.p.m. 50 
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— 55 — 60 — 65 — 75 — temperature 
750 — 850 — 900 — r.p.m. 80 — 85 — 90 
— temperatures 950 — 975 - 1000 - 
CUT OFF ENGINE!” 

A tall sergeant pulled a switch. This 
cut off the jet engine, lest overheating 
cause it to explode into violenf flame. 
The terrible tension suddenly relaxed 
and the P-80 ceased trembling. 

This test, I knew, was only one of 
hundreds, even thousands, that would 
be run off at the Climatic Hangar. The 
long-range bomber has made the Arctic 
our new frontier, and we must learn to 
defend it with planes that can operate 
from Arctic bases. As one Air Force 
general told me, “We must cover our 
back door from any attack —and the 
back door is cold.” 








How to claim front-page fame 
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1. Extra! Heavenly Miss makes school 
paper! You're glad, glad, glad you're a re- 
porter, for you’d sure like to get an angle 
on that angel. That’s why you're featuring 
headline attractions — handsome Arrow 


Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


ete - j 


3. Murder! Boy gets hopelessly entangled! 
How did this happen? At the sight of the 
snarl your hopes dwindle. But the knot 
she’s looking at is in your Arrow Tie. And 
why not? It’s neater than any pin you—or 
she— ever piped! 









2. Help Wanted! By angel changing type- 
writer ribbon. Perfect opportunity for you 
to step in! Sure to impress the gal in dis- 
tress is your trim Arrow Shirt. It’s Mitoga 
cut to fit and Sanforized-labeled (insuring 
less than 1% fabric shrinkage.) 





4. Scoop! Gal works wonders! Then sug- 
gests if you really want to help on an as- 
signmrent, cover the hop with her. MORAL: 
Though you're a dud in the ribbon-change 
line, Arrow is what makes the love light 
shine. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs * Underwear + Sports Shirts 
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always keep a 
BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT hanc'y 


for work, play, travel, home us« 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY CO.; CLIFTON, N 





YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all High School YELL 
book! 321 Yells that can be 
adapted to any School or Pep 


Club group. All the Yells and 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00. 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 











SENIORS fessmores 
eo America’s Most Beautiful and 
Complete Line of Modern 
SS = GRADUATION 
hoy NAME CARDS 
ATTENTION SENIORS!! 










40% Commission 
Free Memory Book or Card Case 
Free cards and sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT scranton ‘s." Pa 





Sell your School Classmates the best line 
of GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 
highest commissions. Monthly Bulletins. 
Your cards FREE! Agencies ing like wild- 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Box 235-N, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 





Advertisements in Scholastic Magazines are 
guides to education, health or fun. They are 
worthy of your attention. Please remember to 
mention Scholastic Magazines when writing to 
advertisers. 
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Movie Magic 


While Republic Pictures’ The Fabu- 
lous Texan was being filmed in Arizona, 
associate producer Edmund Grainger 
engaged two local Indians to appear 
as smoke-signalers in one scene, After 
the action was completed, Grainger 
rushed over to congratulate them on 
their artistry. When the producer was 
only half through his speech, one of the 
Indians interrupted him and explained: 
“But there’s nothing to it. We learned 
it from the movies”! 


It Takes All Kinds 


A man who had been very poor all 
his life made a fortune almost over- 
night and began to splurge in every 
direction at the same time. One of his 
greatest joys consisted in inviting old 
cronies up to see his sumptuous new 
estate..“Come and see the grounds,” he 
boasted to one of them. “I will show 
you my three swimming pools.” 

“Three swimming pools!” echoed the 
friend. “Isn’t that a bit excessive?” 

“Not at all,” the host assured him. 
“One has cold water, one has hot water, 
and one has no water at all.” 

“One with cold water I can under- 
stand,” conceded the guest. “I can even 
see a reason for one with hot water. 
But what's the idea of a swimming pool 
with no water at all?” 

The host shook his head sadly. 
“You'd be surprised, Joe,” he confided, 
“how many of my old friends don’t 


know how to swim.” 
Bennett Cerf, Trade Winds 


Works Every Time 


“Your wife used to be terribly nerv- 
ous. Now she’s as cool as a cucumber, 
What cured her?” 

“The doctor did. He told her that 
her kind of nervousness was the result 


of advancing age.” 
Wisconsin Journal of Education 





Saturday Review of Literature 
“How can we both go out to- 
night if we can’t get a baby sitter?” 


¢ 


Wanna Make Something ef a 


At the public library a small boy pre- 
sented a well-worn, dirty volume at the 
return desk. The librarian glanced at 
the book, leaned forward to take in the 
size of the boy, and then remarked, 
“This is rather technical, isn’t it?” 

Planting his feet firmly on the floor, 
the boy, half defiant, half apologetic, 
said, “It was that way when I got it.” 

Commerce Magazine 
Enough Said 


A clergyman, at a dinner, had listened 
to a talkative young man who had 
much to say on Darwin and his “Origin 
of the Species.” 

“I can’t see,” he argued, “what differ- 
ence it would make to me if my grand- 
father was an ape.” 

“No,” commented the clergyman, “I 
can’t see that it would. But it would 
have made a great difference to your 
grandmother.” 4 

Brie Railway Magasine 


Ticklish Situation 


The loquacious British colonel was 
trying to prove to a group of World 
War II veterans how much hardier the 
fighting man of his day was. 

“Gentlemen,” he sighed expansively, 
“T'll never forget the time during the 
Boer War when I was surrounded by 
500 natives. Well, my chappies, in half 
an hour I liquidated all but 50. The 
blighty beggars soon re-formed their 
ranks and rushed me. They clawed at 
my face, pounded my chest, beat me 
about the head and shoulders, and 
then, propping me against a tree, three 


of the natives ran their spears right 


through me. 

“I was left for dead —and there I 
remained, gentlemen, against the tree 
for ten days.” 

“Goodness,” interrupted an awed 
listener, “the pain must have been ex- 
cruciating. Didn’t the spears hurt you 
terribly?” 

“Only,” admitted the colonel, “when 
I laughed!” 


Sidney Resnick, Corenet 





MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “““Great Expectations. ““The 
Hucksters. ““The Unfinished Dance. “Red 
Stallion. “Duel in the Sun. “Repeat Per- 
formance. “Wild Harvest. ““Magic Town. 
“#1 Know Where I’m Going. 

Comedy: ““Life with Father. ““The 
Secret Life of Walter Mitty. “““Miracle 
on 34th Street. ““The Bachelor and the 
Bobby-Soxer. ““The Ghost and Mrs. 
Muir. ““Dear Ruth. ““Welcome Stranger. 
“Honeymoon. ““It Happened on 5th 
Avenue. 

Mystery: “Crossfire. ““Green for 
Danger. ““The Unsuspected. 

Western: “Cheyenne. 

Musical: ““Song of Love. “New Or- 
leans. “Fiesta. 
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ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Davison-Paxon Co. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
The New Boston Store 


TEEN TERMINAL, SECOND FLOOR, STATE ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Rollman & Sons Co. 


STUDENTS SHOP, MEZZ., MEN’S WORLD, 
& TEEN SHOP, NEW THIRD FLOOR 


ELMIRA, NEW YORK 


Sheehan, Dean & Co., Inc. 
TEEN SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Meyer's 
HI TEEN SHOP, FOURTH FLOOR 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 
Nelson’s of Jamestown 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 


The Boston Store 
HI-SCHOOL HANGOUT, SECOND FLOOR 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Emery, Bird, Thayer Company 
TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 

LUBBOCK, TEXAS 


Hemphill-Wells Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc. 


SUSIE SHOP & STUDENT SHOP FOR BOYS 


MONTREAL, CANADA 
Henry Morgan & Co., Limited 
YOUTH CENTRE, THIRD FLOOR 

PORT HURON, MICHIGAN 

J. B. Sperry Company 

HI-TEENS, SECOND FLOOR 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Miller & Rhoads 


TEEN AGE SHOP, SECOND FLOOR 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Field-Schlick, Inc. 


TEEN SHOP, MAIN FLOOR 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Frederick & Nelson 


HIGH SCHOOL SHOP, FIFTH FLOOR 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


Swern & Company 
HI HEAVEN, SECOND FLOOR 


WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
McCarthy’s Dry Goods Co. 


TEEN SHOP, THIRD FLOOR 


The Steres Above Have “Hi There, High School!” FREE 
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Let HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL], the book of high school 
knowledge — both plain and fancy —keep you on the beam. 
There’s more to high school than blackboards and books. 
There are school plays . . . the debating club . . . football 
games . . . soda shop snacks . . . school dances . . . activities 
when everybody wants to be in the swing. 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! is a 48-page book of High 
School Know-How that'll help ‘you make the most of the 
school ‘year ahead. 


Are teachers human? Are you a traffigoon? You'll find the 
answers to these and lots of other questions in the new HI 
THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! For boys who want to impress 
the gals, “Classroom Classics” and “Man-About-Town” offer 
the latest male fashions and guarantee a headstart on the 
sloppy Joes who aren't in the know. For the girls, a six-page 
fall fashion review gives the latest and gayest styles for the 
football game, the classroom, the big dance. And these are 
but a few of the 23 exciting features in the new HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! — features that'll keep you tops in the per- 
sonality parade. 


HI THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! costs only 25¢ per copy (20c 
for orders of ten or more). Place your order NOW. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it with your remit- 
tance to SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. 


If you live in the areas listed at left you can get HI THERE, 
HIGH SCHOOL! without charge. The department stores listed 
have purchased copies directly from SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES for distribution to high school students in these locali- 
ties. 
*B.M.O.C.—Big Man On Campus (See Hi THERE, HIGH 
SCHOOL's Dictionary of High School Slang ,page 43). 


: Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


| Enclosed please find for copies of 


| Hl THERE, HIGH SCHOOL! (When sending coin, be sure to wrap 
1 securely.) 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


SQUARE OR SMOOTH? (pp. 5, 6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


What do other people think of you? 
And what do you think of yourself? 
Does your personality have rough, sharp 
edges? Or do you have a well-rounded, 
well-balanced personality? 

Note: The article includes personality 
quizzes that are sensible because they 
help students to evaluate themselves. 
Aim 

To make students conscious of desir- 
able personality traits. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have each student put in a box 
unsigned letters to other students tell- 
ing them what conditions or practices 
they should correct. 

a. Emphasize that this is a serious 
attempt to help each person and not 
the time to play practical jokes or 
hurt others’ feelings. 

b. Point out that students should 
take letters in good spirit and not 
be offended if the criticism is untrue. 


2. Have each student who gets a let- 
ter make a plan for correcting the fault, 
if he feels he has one, and talk his plan 
over with the teacher. 


8. Have students list tacttul ways of 
helping people with disturbing habits 
or faults. 


LEARN—TO THINK STRAIGHT (p. 7) 


Have an “Untrue Generalization” con- 
test in your class or club. Ask each 
member to make a list of all the untrue 
generalizations he hears during a school 
week and hav: him try to explain how 
the false reasoning came about in each 


A GAME OF CARDS (p. 8) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


GRAY OF. 
“hook, have “Class practice filling out 
In pRectly. By 


C4 ’ 
When you go to the library to find a YgLow— IDEAS JAHEAD (p. 9) 


book or other reference material, do you 
just “browse around” or do you use the 
card catalogue? In the card catalogue 
there are three cards for every book: 
author card, title card, and subject card. 
The Dewey Decimal System is ex- 
plained. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To make library assignments easier by 
familiarizing students with the card 


catalogue and the Dewey Decimal Sys- 
tem. 


Procedure 


1. Have students read article. 

2. Arrange a library period in which 
students have an opportunity to see and 
use the card catalogue. If possible, have 
the librarian spend time answering stu- 
dent questions. 

8. Assign problems which involve 
using the card catalogue and the Dewey 
Decimal System. (Give students titles 
of books on reading list and have them 
look up authors; give names of au- 
thors and have students look up books 
by authors and write down the appro- 
priate Dewey classification number. As- 
sign subjects that you have previously 
found in catalogue and have students 
locate reference material on those sub- 
jects.) 

4. Have student volunteers act as li- 
brarians and explain to the rest of the 
class how to find books i: the library 
by using the card catalogue. Use defin- 
ite problems. ~ 

5. If your library has a form which 
must be filled out in order to borrow a 


“tgem: ople can read quickly and 
at the me have no difficulty in 
absorbing ideas. How? They learned 
first to absorb ideas quickly; then they 
were able to speed up their reading. 
Planned exercises and quizzes give 
practice in absorbing ideas. This is third 


in the weekly series of articles on How 
to Read. 


LETTER PERFECT (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


You have received a stamping set 
instead of a camping set. What should 
you say in the letter to the store? Ex- 
plain the mistake that has been made 
and state definitely what you would like 
to have in place of the wrong item. 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have students read and discuss the 
article. 

2. Have students enter Practical Eng- 
lish’s “Letter Perfect” Contest with cash 
awards. 


PRACTICE MAKES PERFECT (pp. 11, 

12) 

The weekly two-page workbook sec- 
tion continues the study of the use of 
personal pronouns. Correct spelling tips, 
correct usage problems, and vocabulary 
quizzes are included, as well as ex- 
ercises, 

The crossword puzzle “with a pur- 


pose” plays up synonyms for the verb 
“to cut.” 


Suggested Activity 


Plan a student contest to generate in- 
terest in “Practice Makes Perfect.” Have 








f 
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a student with lettering ability nmke a 
wall chart of the names of all students 
in the class— with space after names 
for each week in the semester. Have a 
student committee write in the cumula- 
tive score made by students each week 
on the complete workbook section. (For 
example, if Mary's score for the first 
week is 87 and her score for the second 
is 91, the 87 would appear in the first 
square after her name and the score of 
87 plus 91 — 178 — would be in the sec- 
ond square.) Winning students should 
receive some recognition—be honor 
guests at a class party. The class also 
could be divided into competing teams. 


ADDING UP THE NEWS (p. 13) 


This is third in a series of five articles 
about magazines. 


Suggested Activities 


1. Have each student volunteer to 
study several issues of a particular maga- 
zine and make an oral report: to class 
on the types of articles and stories it 
carries; its pictures, cartoons, and. édi- 
torial program; how often) it‘ is pub- 
lished; how much it costs; what sort of 
person it interests. 

2. Have students make a chart list- 
ing the best-known popular, quality, 
opinion, and news magazines; leave 
space to fill in the information that the 
students give in their reports on maga- 
zines. 


MAGAZINE ROUNDUP (pp. 14, 15) 
SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Have a class or club program 
based on magazines. 

2. Have chairman appoint students 
to report on each magazine which has 
an article appearing in Magazine 
Roundup. Student should give oral re- 
view (without notes) of the digested ar- 
ticle; show students copies of the maga- 
zine; and point out other interesting ar- 
ticles, pictures, cartoons. ) 

3. Have students write digests of 
articles that interest them in Practical 
English and in other magazines. 


CLERICAL WORKERS (p. 22) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


About half of the four million cleri- 
cal workers are men. Clerical workers 
include bookkeepers, stenographers, 
secretaries, office boys, cashiers, typists 
and other machine operators, auditors, 
accountants, office managers; file, 
freight rate, entry, editorial, and mail 
clerks. Clerical workers are found in 
every branch of industry, trade, trans- 
portation, and public service. (October 
13; “Personal Service Workers.” ) 





P. E. FOR HOMEWORK 

For week-end assignments with 
reader-appeal, many teachers have 
their students read any five articles 
or features in Practical English and 
write short reports on each. No 
' grades are based on the digests of 
the articles. Students are simply 
checked to insure that the reading 
has been done. 

Students are permitted to read 
anything —the short story, Boy 
dates Girl, the movie reviews, edi- 
torial, sports feature, etc. 











Suggested Activities 


1. Have students make a list of places 
in the neighborhood which employ 
clerical workers. 

2. Have students list the courses in 
school which would be helpful to cleri- 
cal workers and name the ways they 
would be helpful. 


Answer to “Slow—Ideas Ahead” (p. 9) 


Quiz I: 1-False, 2-False, 3-True, 4- 
False, 5-True; Quiz II: 2. There’s One 
Born Every Minute; Quiz III: Sentence 
(4); Quiz IV: Sentences (3) and (6); 
Quiz V: 1-c, 2-b, 3-c. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” 
(pp. 11-12) 

Watch Your Language: 1-We; 2-we; 
8-he; 4-they; 5-we; 6-we; 7-I; 8-she; 
9-they; 10-We. 

Are You Spellbound: 1-chocolate; 2- 
recognized; 9$-drawing; 4-hundred; 5- 
southern;; 6-pattern; -escape; 8-hin- 
drance; 9-laboratory; 10-disastrous; 11- 
lightning; 12-perform; 13-temperature; 
14-temperament; 15-barbarous. 

What’s the Usage: 1-himself; 2-teach; 
8-correct; 4-broke; 5-correct; 6-correct; 
7-isn’t; 8-light-complexioned; 9-correct; 
10-am not or I’m not. 

Words to the Wise I: l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-b; 5-c; 6-b; 7-c. II: (A) a-2;+ b-1; 
c-3; (B) a-2; b-3, c-1; (C) a-2, b-l, c-3. 


Answers to “It’s Your Cut!” 
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In Future Issues 
Next Week: October 6, 1947 


That’s What You Think!; Lead ar- 
ticle on personal salesmanship; 
sample dialogue in job, home, 
and school situations. 

Second article in library series: 
How to use the dictionary. 

Reading: Vocabulary comprehen- 
sion. 

Letter Perfect: Answering letters of 
complaint. 

Speaking of Books: Reviews of new 
fall books suitable for teen- 
agers. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar 
(predicate nominative) ; spelling 
(prefixes dis, mis, and il); pro- 
nunciation quiz; vocabulary tests. 

From the Editor’s desk: Fourth ar- 
ticle in series on “How to Choose 
Magazines”—planning and put- 
ting together a magazine. 

Short Story: Light of the Moon, by 
Manuel Komroff. . 


October 13, 1947 


Lead article on business and office 
practice with situation quizzes. 
Third article in library series: Using 
reference books — Readers’ 

Guide, almanac, atlas, etc. 

Reading: Sentence comprehension. 

Letter Perfect: Inter-office memos 
and telephone messages. 

Fifth and last article in series on 
“How «to Choose Magazines”: 
Reading for specific information. 

Short Story: That’s My Boy by 
Jerome Brondfield — a football 
story. 

Also: Practice Makes Perfect (work- 
book section); Slim Syntax; 
Learn to Think Straight. 


October 20, 1947 


Lead article on interviewing for in- 
formation. 

Fourth article in library series: 
Using biographical sources. 

Reading: Identifying the paragraph 
topic. 

Letter Perfect: Eliminating old- 
fashioned phrases in business let- 
ters. 

First article in series on “How to 
Read Newspapers.” 

Newspaper Roundup: Digests of 
newspaper articles and columns. 

Also: Practice Makes Perfect, Learn 

- to Think Straight, short story, 
etc. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let Scholastic Magazines and these 
selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 





SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of Speec 


“Freedom to speak our minds” we 
recognize as a democratic privilege of 
the highest order. For reading and dis- 
cussion see: Senior Scholastic’s special 
issue, Constitution, September 25, 1937, 
and Supreme Court and Bill of Rights, 
October 28, 1946. L. D. Brandeis writes 
on Command of Our Constitution: Free- 
dom to Speak, Survey Graphic; Decem- 
ber, 1946. A Pageant-Play, The Road to 
Freedom, on civil liberties, for assem- 
blies, appeared Senior Scholastic, De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

Pamputets: Right of Free Speech, 
Chester Williams (Our Freedom Series), 
1940, is the story of the struggle for 
this freedom, Row, Peterson Co., pub. 

Recorpincs: We Hold These Truths, 
60 min. 33-1/3 r.p.m. 16 in., com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Interest turns to this Upper Nile area, 
home of Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzies, as 
conflicting Egyptian and British claims 
come before the United Nations in the 
Assembly Session now meeting. 

For further background see Who 


Should Rule the Sudan, Nation, May 10, . 


1947. Unbeliever Joins the Hadj pre- 
sents sidelights on the people, National 
Geographic, June 1934. The United Na- 
tions Weekly Bulletin will also publish 
interesting reference material as deci- 
sions are made by U. XY on the Sudan 
problem. Write International Document 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. Annual sub- 
scription $6.00, Singl. issue 15c. For 
complete information on free United 
Nati .s publications write Educational 


Office Practice 


Recorpincs: Gregg Secretarial Train- 
ing Records. Applying for a Position, 
Secretary at the Telephone, Secretary at 
Work, Secretary Receiving Callers (all 
78 r.p.m.) Gregg Publishing Co., 370 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
the Phelan Building, San Francisco 2, 
California; price $2.00 per record. 

Fumstrip: Taking Dictation and 
Transcribing. 10 min. 35 mm. sound- 
slide film with accompanying descrip- 
tive recoding. Gregg Publishing Co. 
List Price $12. Manual. In ordering 
specify 78 r.p.m. or 33-1 /3 r.p.m. 





Democracy Series No. 6. Oct. 20 in 
Senior, Junior and World Week 


Bill of Rights, by Norman Corwin, may 
be borrowed or purchased ($2.50), pro- 
gram F200, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Off. of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Scripts: Freedom of Speech (Let 
Freedom Ring Series), Script 180, 30 
min., excellent. On loan, Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. (Same address 
as above.) 

Firms: Does It Matter What You 
Think, 15 min. 16 mm. sd. New and 
provocative release of the British In- 
formation Service (see Sudan) concern- 
ing the influences on public opinion. 
Good. Rent or purchase. Freedom of 
Speech. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 1945. Pur- 
chase ($17.50). Write to Pictorial Film 
Library, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
New York 20. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Services Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. 

PaMPHLETs: The British government 
has published the following, free: The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1.D. 730) May 
"47, concerning treaties and administra- 
tion of the Sudan: The Background of 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations (1.D. 735) 
June 1947, government relations with 
Egypt and the Sudan; and Fifty Facts 
About the Sudan— The People, Their 
Country, (I1.D. 734) June 1945, a con- 
cise statement about the economy of 
the country, the tribes, their education, 
the British position re continued con- 
trol. Write to British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Oct. 13 in 
Practical English 


PusiicaTion: The Perfect Secretary. 
28 pages. 1945. Eaton Paper Corpora- 
tion, Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
Office Behavior. 

Firm: The Duties of a Secretary. 
Produced for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion by National Educational Films, Inc., 
164 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
16 mm. sd. 40 min. Loan through local 
visual education dealers. Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high 
school graduate in first secretarial job. 
Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 


Keeping Up by 
Reading the Advertising 


Have you heard the latest? What'll 
they do next? Everyone is always eager 
to learn the latest developments in 
science, government, industry, and the 
arts, 

Modern advertising often does more 
than try to sell a product. Some times 
it seeks to inform the public on recent 
developments and tries to predict future 
trends. 

Students will find the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company’s ad and the General 
Motors ad of special interest because 
they tell in picture and story the latest 
developments in air and rail iranspor- 
tation. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Have a student write for the Mar- 
tin Company free booklet, “How to 
Travel by Air” (see ad) and report on 
it to class. 

2. Appoint student committee to 
watch newspapers for the visit of the 
General-Motors-built Train of Tomor- 
row in your area and report to class. 


lraq 


This kingdom in an ancient land is 
mentioned whenever there is talk of 
“oil.” 

In Print: See World Week's article 
Iraq, March 10, 1947. Ask the Arab 
Office, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C., for a free pamphlet, In- 
troduction to the Past and Present of the 
Kingdom of Iraq. 

BrsLiocRAPHY: What to Read About 
Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan was pub- 
lished by the East and West Ass'n, 40 
East 49th Street, New York. 15c. 1942. 

Booxs: They Wrote on Clay, by Ed- 
ward Chiera, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, is an account of the earliest 
civilizations recorded on clay tablets. 

Recorpincs: Americans All Immi- 
grants All, Near Eastern Peoples in the 
U. S., (See Arabia, Sept. 22, p. 22-T). 
Good for getting acquainted with our 
fellow-citizens. 

Scripts: Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment series. Includes Sinbad, Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Prince Ahmed. Loan. Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Fics: Glimpses of the Near East. 15 
min. 16 mm. si. 1940. On the ancient 
trade routes. Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Films, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. 


Oct. 20 in 
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BUILDERS OF a 
BETT: ER WORLD! \ii 


No, these aren’‘t titles of adventure 
tales, but exciting chapter headings 
from the real life story of “The 
United Nations at Work’ — SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES’ full-scale hand- 
book on the organization and func- 
tions of the U. N. 


The United Nations at Work is the students 
manual of world organization, written for stu- 
dents in a style they understand . . . with 
simplified vocabulary . . . special glossary and 
a wealth of colorful maps and illustrations. 
Manuscript checked and approved by the U.N. 
Research Department . . . introductory message 
from Trygve lie... 


Page after paye of invaluable information on 
“The United Nations at Work’ — FREE —to all 
teachers and their students who subscribe to 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, PRACTI- 
CAL ENGLISH. (The United Nations at Work 
comes as a supplement to October 20th is- 
sues.) FREE also to every teacher entering a 
group subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


IN ADDITION — get The Flags of the United 
Nations —a_ beautiful full-color wall chart 
(22” x 28”), ready to hang in your classroom 
— FREE with each final order for ten or more 
classroom subscriptions to any SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

Here’s your chance to bring the U. N. 
to life in your classroom. Use the 
handy coupon below and place your 
glassroom orders NOW. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your 
students. Order may be revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
be sent. 


No. of copies 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 

Combination Edition 
____Social Studies Edition 
____Advanced English Edition 
__ WORLD WEEK 
_____PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
___JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Prices: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 or more to same address. 
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